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SADLER’S WELLS. On January 6th of this year, Sadler's Wells 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee with a gala performance of excerpts from 
opera and ballet. Although the company which was to become the 
Sadler's Wells Opera had its beginnings much further back than 1931, 
and did not actually establish itself at the Wells permanently until 
1936, we thought it appropriate to celebrate the Sadler's Wells anni- 
versary in our pages. Older operagoers need hardly be reminded of 
the debt they owe to the Vic-Wells Opera, and younger operagoers 
may well be surprised by how much was achieved at Rosebery Avenue 
in the years before the war. This month we publish the first of two 
articles by Joan Cross, which deals with the Vic-Wells Opera from 
1931-1939. 

Those operagoers, like the editor, for whom Joan Cross was their 
first Violetta, first Countess, first Butterfly,.and first nearly every other 
role one can think of, have a very special affection for this artist who 
has done so much for British opera. Now she has retired from the 
stage, but continues to do invaluable work for opera by handing on 
her expert knowledge and experience to aspiring young artists. OPERA 
welcomes Miss Cross as a contributor, and, | am afraid rather 
belatedly, expresses its regret on the decision she made last autumn to 
retire from the operatic stage. May we convey our appreciation for 
the many fine performances she has given during her career, and offer 
her our best wishes for the future. H.D.R. 


The Vie-Wells Opera 1931-1939: 1 


By JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. 


There are many people who are better equipped than I to write about 
the first years of opera at Sadler’s Wells, many with sharper memories, 
many with a wider view (I am bound to be clearer on those events 
which most closely concerned me), many who were in closer contact 
with that amazing woman, Lilian Baylis, in all the trials and uncer- 
tainties of the first seasons. But the temptation to write about ‘the 
best years of one’s life’ is irresistible, and with many omissions and 
inaccuracies, here, for what they are worth, are some recollections of 
the Vic-Wells and Sadler’s Wells Opera from 1931 to 1939. 

It is just possible that I uttered the first note that sounded in the 
theatre. | well remember that I was included by Miss Baylis in an 
invitation (it was virtually a command) to inspect the theatre, just 
before it was completed. We were escorted by her over every foot of 
space, the stage, the auditorium, the rehearsal rooms, the bars, even 
the roof. We were shown the bricks of the old theatre which had been 
incorporated into the new one, and we were shown a small dark hole 
at the back of the ‘pit’ which was the old Well. Then one of the 
Governors in the party suggested that the accoustics should be tried 
and I was invited on to the stage where I nervously opened my mouth 
and sang ‘AH!’ A great occasion! 

The Wells opened with much ceremony on January 6, Twelfth 
Night, 1931—I think I sang a verse of the National Anthem, or did I? 
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A scene from ‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Sadler’s Wells in the 1930's with I. to 
r. Winifred Kennard (Dorabella), Henry Wendon (Ferrando), Nora 
Sabini (Despina), Sumner Austin (Guglielmo), Arnold Matters 
(Alfonso), Joan Cross (Fiordiligi) 


I know I took some very small part in the general excitement—the 
course was now set for permanent drama and permanent opera in 
London. Permanent opera! It hadn’t been known in London for a 
very long time. 

I have here in front of me one of the ‘throw-aways’ for the first 
season offering—*AT THE WELLS (except Monday) .. .’, ‘AT 
THE VIC (except Tuesday) . . ."—a nice confusion of dates guaran- 
teed, it soon became clear, to send the opera audience to the drama, 
and the playgoers to the opera. I also have my first contract, inviting 
me to join the new company, and to sing up to four operas a week for 
the sum of eight pounds! In the same letter Miss Baylis tentatively 
held out the hope of a two pound rise next season ‘when’, she wrote, 
‘| hope we shall be more established, and shall have learnt by 
experience how to run things as economically as possible’. 

She thereupon set out on what must be admitted to have been 
the most gigantically un-economical programme of all time! That of 
interchanging the two large companies weekly from the theatre in 
North London to the one over the river, and back again. Only those 
with actual experience in stage-management will understand the 
immense difficulties of such an operation, the cost in time, labour and 
money, of removing and setting up the requisite amount of scenery. 
In one week the opera company performed seven operas at Sadler’s 
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Wells—/l Trovatore, Butterfly, Faust, Othello, Don Giovanni, Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci. All this had to be transferred, lock, 
stock and barrel, to the Vic for the following week and, in addition, 
the next two or three operas billed for performance had to be prepared 
and rehearsed. So determined was Miss Baylis to give each side of 
the river its fair share of drama and opera that this unwieldy arrange- 
ment prevailed up to 1936, when it was at last decided to turn Sadler’s 
Wells into the ‘Opera House’ and leave the drama company in peace 
in the Waterloo Road. 

It is hardly surprising then to hear that Miss Baylis was in 
desperate need of money from the word go. She once admitted to me 
during rehearsal that she did not know how she was going to meet the 
salary list for the current week—‘unless I get a cheque from some- 
where tomorrow, we shall have to close’. I timidly suggested that her 
faith (her belief in prayer was profound) might bring her the essential 
cheque. We, of course, did not close. 

Even greater confusion arose in the stage-management of the 
company owing to the lack of experienced staff; no one really had any 
real knowledge of how opera should be run for five nights (and one 
matinée) a week. No one, that is, but Sydney Russell who brought all 
his experience of touring in opera to his task of running the opera 
during this first season. He was hamstrung by his staff . . . scenery 
flopped about and curtains rose or fell with a nice disregard for the 
situation, sometimes even in the middle of an act. This Marx Brothers 
element disappeared eventually and the opera company began to find 
a workable routine. It found too, that the task of administrating all 
the difficulties was too vast for one brain, and by degrees a hierarchy 
was formed which was in control successfully until the War. 

It would be a very serious omission if some mention were not 
made of Charles Corri. He may even be forgotten already save by a 
few Old Vic-ites, like myself, and some stalwarts of the opera 
audiences. He was musical director at the Vic for years. Originally a 
cellist, cousin to Eugene Corri of boxing fame, he devoted himself 
and his time to Miss Baylis and the Old Vic. He prepared and 
conducted a new opera each week, he devised and arranged music for 
the Shakespeare plays, and he had a genius for ‘reducing’ scores. He 
once ‘reduced’ Tristan to the requirements of the Old Vic Orchestra, 
then probably less than thirty players—he never tired. In his later 
days he showed a fine disregard for the audience and once hotly and 
loudly urged Heddle Nash to ‘come on, me boy’, while in the first 
Act of Tannhduser he on one occasion informed the Orchestra only 
too audibly—‘She’s [me] a bar ahead, the bitch!’. With many 
others, I had a great affection for him and, with many others, I was 
often irritated by him; he was an autocrat and in later days his beat 
became extremely rigid, but the Vic and therefore the Wells and 
Opera generally owes something to his dogged perseverance during 
the bleaker operatic years in Waterloo Road. When the opera moved 
into the second theatre he seemed to find it too much, and he quite 
gladly handed over the reins to Lawrance Collingwood, who had 
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already worked with him for some years; ‘I have had my time’ he 
said, ‘at the Vic, now it is your turn’. 2 

The novelty, indeed, in being ‘permanent’ was that conditions 
now allowed for more rehearsal. In pre-Sadler’s Wells days, when the 
Opera and Shakespeare Companies were performing and rehearsing in 
the same theatre, the rehearsals were squeezed into one day and a 
half for each production; on Saturday afternoons and the following 
Tuesdays. The Saturday call was just a sketchy run through of the 
opera to be performed, while on Tuesday the soloists had a three- 
hour rehearsal with the orchestra during the morning, and a piano 
rehearsal with chorus on stage at night. The chorus never met the 
orchestra until the performance, and a dress rehearsal was almost 
unheard of, or, at least, very rare. Now all this was changed, although 
by present day standards the amount of rehearsal we gave to the 
operas as a permanent company would be considered totally 
inadequate. Orchestral rehearsals, too, were an expensive luxury and 
as such rarely indulged in. Audiences were slow to build up, possibly 
because of the confusion of the theatres, but we all worked very hard, 
and sang our quota of three and I think often four operas per week. 

By degrees the Company came under the management of a 
committee of advisors to Miss Baylis. This committee consisted of 
Clive Carey, Sumner Austin, and John Gordon, who were already 
producing operas in the repertory, and Lawrance Collingwood who 
was doing much of the conducting. Clive Carey, a staunch friend of 
Miss Baylis and the Old Vic, who was to be responsible for many 
productions during the next ten years, had produced and performed 
in Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro as far back as 1920 when it was first 
done at the Vic. Sumner Austin too had long been attached to the 
Vic as a singer of many and varied baritone roles. John Gordon was 
a newcomer who had worked as producer in several German opera 
houses and under Hans Strobach. The practical knowledge and 
experience of all these men made them more than capable of dealing 
with the problems of the new company. As advisors to Miss Baylis 
they planned the repertory, settled the casts of the operas and allotted 
rehearsals; they heard all auditions. In all this Miss Baylis gave the 
casting vote, and on one occasion when they had dismissed an 
auditionee as hopeless, they were dumbfounded to hear Miss Baylis 
say: ‘Very nice dear! When can you rehearse?’. She had the final 
word in everything. 

Under Carey, Austin and Gordon, the productions became more 
enterprising and less conventional. They were more fully rehearsed. 
The company increased in numbers. Ninette de Valois now had her 
young ballet company performing on two nights of the week. 

It is impossible to assess the standard of the performances at that 
time from this distance and it was very interesting to listen to an old 
recording of Lohengrin recently. About this time the gramophone 
companies were experimenting with the idea of recording an actual 
public performance; they set up their apparatus at Sadler’s Wells and 
made some discs. What emerges through a scratchy and badly 
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Two scenes from ‘The Snow Maiden’ at Sadler’s Wells in 1933. In 
top picture Olive Dyer (Snegurochka) can be seen kneeling at the 
feet of Tudor Davies (The Tsar) 
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balanced recording is the quite astonishing attack and accuracy of the 
chorus, and, barring one or two ‘dominoes’, quite excellent orchestral 
tone and playing. I see that the Press at this time complimented the 
company on precisely these two qualities. 

Some idea of the repertory can be seen if I quote my own pro- 
gramme for December, 1931, January and February of 1932. During 
these three months I sang in Figaro, Cosi and The Magic Flute, 
Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Bohéme, Othello, The Force of Destiny, 
Trovatore, Traviata and a British opera, Arthur Benjamin’s The Devil 
Take Her. 

The company now produced a complete novelty, and I am con- 
vinced that the Vic-Wells Opera really established itself with 
its first performance of Snegurochka (The Snow Maiden) by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. The initial proposal to do this opera came from Lawrance 
Collingwood, who may have seen it in Russia when he was there 
before the 1914-18 war, and Clive Carey was quickly interested. The 
suggestion met with some opposition: the opera had been a failure in 
America, it was a new idiom for the singers, it would be costly, hard 
to cast, efc., etc. But Miss Baylis swept in, asked to hear the piece 
and when she had heard it, accepted it without delay. It had its first 
night towards the end of the 1932-33 season, and it caused a tremen- 
dous stir! The company contained exactly the ingredients the opera 
required: a first rate chorus, a great many young voices for the many 
lesser roles, and the resident and now excellent young ballet company 
for the very considerable amount of dancing in the piece. There was, 
too, a scrap of a soprano, about four foot high, called Olive Dyer— 
The Times spoke of her as ‘a minute snowflake of a maiden’—and 
she had a great personal success and was enchanting in the name part. 
Designs for the sets and costumes were made by Elizabeth Polunin 
and were simple, full of colour, economical and beautiful. Carey 
produced with great sensitivity and charm, Collingwood conducted 
and the box office receipts soared. It was a memorable occasion. 

During the next season, encouraged by the success of its first 
attempt at Russian opera, the company essayed another Rimsky- 
Korsakov fairy tale, Tsar Sdltan. Although produced with gorgeous 
settings by Vladimir Polunin, and conducted by Collingwood, it was 
a notable failure! The audience stayed away with as much 
enthusiasm as it had besieged the box office for The Snow Maiden. 

An ensemble was slowly being built up. A few years later 
Richard Capell was to write in The Daily Telegraph: ‘They have at 
Sadler’s Wells a Figaro tradition now nearly twenty years old, and 
each time there is a revival the whole is better’. At the beginning of 
the autumn season of 1933 he wrote: “The house was sold out, the 
audience—a most delightful audience to sing to—was joyously 
enthusiastic. What all this means is that London has, on this little 
scene in an unfashionable quarter of the Town, an opera of its own, 
a real opera for which no excuses are needed’. This much then, had 
been accomplished in two seasons. 

[To be concluded] 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
'7—Giuseppe Anselmi (1876-1929) 


In spite of his numerous and relatively accessible Fonotipia 
records, Anselmi is hardly today a very vivid presence to those of us 
who did not hear him at Covent Garden during the first decade of 
this century. Many of his recorded performances are masterly, others 
sound laboured; and it is partly the romantic aspect of the young 
Sicilian as portrayed in one of Lady de Grey’s albums (apparently, 
though this is conjectural, in the role of Romeo) that has led to his 
comparatively early inclusion in this series. 

The famous and unusually personable tenor was in many respects 
a versatile man. Like Maurel, he had intellectual leanings; like 
Destinn and Sembrich, he was an accomplished violinist; like Tauber, 
he dabbled in symphonic composition. He was born at Catania on 
November 18, 1876, and made his début in that city, as a violinist, 
at the age of thirteen. He seems to have taken up singing in a hap- 
hazard sort of way, joining an operetta company which was then 
touring Italy and the Near East. Somewhere in those parts he was 
heard by Giulio Ricordi, who urged him to take his vocal talents 
more seriously. Anselmi profited by this advice and proceeded to 
study with Mancinelli, though whether he did so before or after his 
operatic début is not clear. At all events he first appeared in opera at 
Athens in 1896, as Turiddu; and once again we find ourselves reflect- 
ing how briskly events used then to move in the lives of singers, and 
how little (if at all) their voices seemed to suffer from a degree of 
haste which would in these days spell ruin. 

For a few years, Anselmi continued to sing in Near Eastern 
cities. His Italian début (again as Turiddu) took place at the San 
Carlo, Naples, in January 1901; soon afterwards he sang the lead 
there in one of the seven almost simultaneous premiéres of Mascagni’s 
Le Maschere. In those days Covent Garden had a keener nose than 
it has now for fresh talent, and Anselmi was snapped up for the 
summer season of that same year, 1901, when he sang in La Bohérme 
with Melba and Scotti, in Rigoletto with Suzanne Adams and in 
Cavalleria Rusticana with Mme Strakosch. According to Herman 
Klein’s brief entry in Grove, he displayed ‘a voice of pleasing quality 
and considerable power, besides an intelligent dramatic style’; but the 
advent of Caruso next year put other Italian tenors temporarily into 
the shade, and Anselmi did not reappear until the autumn season of 
1904, when he repeated his Turiddu and Duke of Mantua and was 
also seen, together with Sammarco and Rina Giachetti, in two addi- 
tional roles, Cavaradossi and Maurizio in Adriana Lecouvreur. In 
1909, his third and last Covent Garden season, his Cavaradossi (with 
Destinn) is said by Klein to have been especially successful; he also 
sang in La Bohéme, and with Tetrazzini in Lucia, Barbiere and 
Rigoletto. 
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By then Anselmi was an international star of some magnitude, 
and if Covent Garden lost sight of him it was partly no doubt because 
he was so much in demand in wealthier opera houses. He never sang 
at the Metropolitan (nor, so far as I am aware, in any part of North 
America); but, like several famous Italians of the day, notably 
Battistini, he was particularly admired in such peripheral strongholds 
of Italian opera as Warsaw, Petersburg, Buenos Aires and Madrid. In 
Madrid especially his popularity knew no bounds. The Spanish public, 
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whica has always prided itself on its individual taste, utterly rejected 
Caruso; but it took Anselmi to its heart, and the tenor returned the 
compliment in an unexpectedly liberal manner, directing in his will 
that his heart should be sent to Madrid, to be preserved there among 
the treasures of the Theatrical Museum. 

On the cover of the Eterna LP record of arias sung by Anselmi, 
Mr George Jellinek quotes an amusing passage from Titta Ruffo’s 
autobiography, La mia parabola, about Anselmi’s vogue in Madrid. 
In 1907 Ruffo, already famous in Italy, had been engaged, it seems, 
for a series of performances in Madrid; and on his way to the theatre 
for the first rehearsal he was struck by a poster which stated in huge 
letters: ‘SOON! RIGOLETTO WITH E FAMOUS TENOR 
GIUSEPPE ANSELMI!’. Ruffo continues" 


Giuseppe Anselmi was one of the darlings of Madrid. His 
name was shown in capital letters, while those of the other artists, 
mine included, appeared in small type. Evidently, though I was 
to interpret the primary role in this particular opera, Anselmi was 
to be featured as the centre of attraction. This arrangement 
seemed entirely incorrect and unfair to me, but I displayed no 
resentment. I entered the rehearsal hall calmly, as I always do. 
The great Anselmi greeted me with a single gesture, as one would 
condescend to an inferior. I sang my part sotto voce. The im- 
presario and Anselmi exchanged a few doubtful glances. After 
the rehearsal was over, Anselmi dismissed us again with the same 
air of preposterous gravity. When the impresario asked him when 
he wished the orchestral rehearsal to begin the following day, 
Anselmi answered with his light falsetto voice: “At eleven’. His 
wish was law. I was thoroughly disgusted, but, nevertheless, there 
I was the following day at eleven o’clock sharp, on the stage of 
the Royal Theatre, ignored, neglected and nervous. Anselmi, on 
the other hand, arrived after a long delay, to the manifestations 
of homage and respects, as if he were a deity. 


To us, reading the story long afterwards, it may seem that the 
angry baritone protests too much. If, at the same period, a newcomer 
had appeared as Rigoletto together with Caruso as the Duke, would 
anyone have been surprised at the prominence that would certainly 
have been given to the great tenor’s name? The three leading roles 
in the opera are in fact of equal status, and a star singer who 
appeared in any one of them would naturally receive the largest 
billing. In his indignation Ruffo forgets to tell us what we should 
most like to know: how Anselmi sang. But, as Mr Jellinek rightly 
points out, he nowhere implies that the tenor’s fame was undeserved. 

One wouid like to know how the autocratic Anselmi got on, at 
Buenos Aires in 1912, with the at least equally autocratic Toscanini. 
Perhaps Lucrezia Bori, his partner during that season, will tell us? 
Or perhaps Horowitz, a great Anselmi fan, will satisfy our curiosity 
by asking his father-in-law? After tiie First World War, Anselmi 
seems to have ended his career; his last public appearance, like his 
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first, was as a violinist. It took place on February 27, 1926, at 
Rapallo, whither he had retired (very well off, so it is said) to a 
luxurious villa; there he devoted most of his time to composition and 
to a collection of rare books. Most singer-composers content them- 
selves with a handful of melodious ditties; but Anselmi also wrote 
religious music and chamber music (once frequently performed, we 
are told, in Italy), piano pieces, and at least one work, a ‘Poema 
sinfonico’, for orchestra. Klein calls him ‘a composer of some merit’, 
though whether on first-hand evidence or by repute I do not know. 
He died at Zoagli, near Rapallo, on May 27, 1929, and he was buried 
(except for his heart) in the Cathedral of his birth-place, Catania. 


Anselmi’s considerable gramophone fame depends entirely on 103 
Fonotipia sides recorded between 1907 and about 1910 (95 103-inch 
sides and 8 12-inch); there are also some Edisons of 1913, but these 
seem quite unknown. In spite of their relatively late date, the Fonoti- 
pias are all with piano accompaniment, and all are solos. One scents 
again the autocratic temper in such details, and perhaps also in the 
singer’s tendency to clear his throat, sometimes quite noisily, during 
piano ritornellos: in the Luisa Miller aria, a most beautiful record, 
we hear this unattractive sound between the two verses. Since every 
one of the Fonotipia sides is a different title, his extensive repertory 
was well covered. It included all the standard Italian lyrical roles and 
several from French and Slavonic operas (in Italian translation), such 
as Werther, Manon, Mignon, Roméo et Juliette, Les Pécheurs de 
Perles, Eugene Onegin and Paderewski’s Manru. Besides extracts from 
all these, his records include two songs sung in Russian, the usual 
assortment of Italian and French drawing-room ballads, and some 
representation both of his own music (half-a-dozen songs and a ‘Pater- 
noster’) and of his literary activities. On one record he reads 
Leopardi’s well-known sonnet, ‘L’infinito’", and on another a passage 
from Dante, adding in each case a ‘commentary’ of his own. Unfor- 
tunately I have never encountered a specimen, either of his diction 
records, or of his own compositions. 

Of the two dozen or so Anselmi recordings which I know, by far 
the finest are the Siciliana from Cavalleria (62162), the recitative and 
aria ‘Quando le sere al placido’ from Luisa Miller (62159 and 62166) 
and ‘Amor ti vieta’ from Fedora (62164). All these come from his 
first group; it is odd how often a singer’s earliest records prove to be 
the best, when one would expect just the opposite. In these records 
we hear (despite Ruffo’s reference to the ‘light falsetto’ quality of 
his speaking voice) a tone of a predominantly dark, romantic colour, 
a mastery of technique, which is shown in the evenness of tonal 
emission and especially in the management of long smmorzando (dying 
away) high notes, and a musical style which is distinctive and strongly 
individual without sounding aggressively old-fashioned to our modern 
ears. The Siciliana, in particular, with its voluptuous melancholy and 
what one may presume to be an entirely authentic Sicilian accent and 
style, must rank among the best versions ever made of this lovely song 
(which, I always feel, makes the rest of Cavalleria sound shoddy by 
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comparison). The Luisa Miller, generally reckoned as Anselmi’s 
masterpiece, is notable for the passionate indignation of the long 
recitative, the honeyed opening of the aria, the subtle rubato intro- 
duced into the second verse, and the finely managed concluding 
cadence. ‘Good, also, though not flawless, are ‘Sogno soave e casto’ 
from Don Pasquale, ‘Una vergine’ from La Favorita, the recitative 
and aria from the last act of Lucia, the picturesque if slightly uncon- 
ventional ‘Che gelida manina’—and no doubt many more from that 
long and inviting list. Those who have heard them speak unfavour- 
ably of his Mozart Don Ottavio and Ferrando arias (I am not sur- 
prised at this) and also of his two Barbiere solos. One might have 
guessed that in the latter the florid passages would be too heavy or 
forceful—were it not for Anselmi’s brilliant florid singing in ‘Va 
godendo vezzoso e bello’ from Handel’s Serse. In this unexpected 
choice the tenor’s style might not commend itself in all respects to 
Handelian experts of today, but the singing has dash and high spirits 
—the unmistakable conviction that all of us, singer and listeners alike, 
are going to have a good time; and it is just this quality that is seldom 
to be found in our own more timid efforts to perform the showy vocal 
music of the eighteenth century. 

When Anselmi’s records are disappointing, it is because he 
sounds too forceful, or because the tone emerges with a cavernous or 
even lugubrious quality, or because we are bothered by passing uncer- 
tainties of pitch. The first two of these faults may well derive from 
excessive proximity to the horn (Anselmi was hardly the man to take 
advice on such a point! ); and there may also be a technical explana- 
tion for at least some of the vagaries of pitch, which hardly sound 
like the usual sort of off-pitch singing. A strict comparison of his 
records with those of three great contemporaries will suggest that he 
had little of the expansive golden glow of Caruso, that he was less 
exquisite (though also less eccentric) than De Lucia, and not so fine 
a stylist as Bonci. The Bonci/Anselmi repertory was extensively dup- 
licated within the Fonotipia catalogue, and such a scene as the Duke’s 
‘Parmi veder le lagrime’ from Rigoletto, with its preliminary recitative, 
reveals Bonci’s style, and even his vocalization, as being decidedly the 
clearer and purer of the two. But even here, Anselmi’s tone has a 
romantic melancholy, his delivery a picturesque charm, which, in 
conjunction with his handsome stage appearance, makes his renown, 
if not the Madrilene ecstasies, easy to comprehend. How pleasant it 
would be if four such tenors were competing for our attention today 
—together with the equivalents of Zenatello and John McCormack, 
and a novice or two like the young Martinelli just peering over the 
horizon! 

When I spoke of Anselmi’s records as being ‘relatively 
accessible’, I had in mind two 12-inch LP re-issues (Eterna 711 and 
Scala 816) recently published in America and wholly devoted to this 
singer. The many collectors who contrive to secure American records 
which they particularly want may be glad to have some details of 
these two discs. Both are technically well transcribed from originals 
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obviously in good condition, and in both the music is correctly 
pitched. With a large overlap in the material included, there is no 
doubt that the Scala record offers by far the better value. In terms 
of mere duration, the Scala gives us fourteen 103-inch sides plus two 
12-inch sides, whereas the Eterna contains eleven 103-inch sides only 
—and of these eleven no fewer than seven are, as it happens, also 
included in the Scala disc. In the following list of the contents of Scala 
816 I have added a capital ‘E’ after items which are also to be found 
in Eterna 711: ‘Sogno soave e casto’ from Don Pasquale, ‘Spirito 
gentil’ (E) and ‘Una vergine’ (E) from La Favorita, ‘Quando le sere’ 
(E) from Luisa Miller (preceded, in both Eterna and Scala, by the 
complete recitative), ‘Addio Mignon’ from Mignon, ‘Ah Manon, mi 
tradisce’ and ‘Donna non vidi mai’ from Manon Lescaut, ‘Che gelida 
manina’ from La Bohéme, ‘Cielo e mar’ from La Gioconda, ‘Come al 
sol cocente’ (E) from Manru, ‘Amor ti vieta’ (E) from Fedora, Arlec- 
chino’s Serenade from Pagliacci, ‘Fra poco a me ricoverd’, with its 
preceding recitative, from Lucia di Lammermoor, and the Dream 
Song (E) from Manon—this last (in Italian) a fascinating, though of 
course quite unauthentic, interpretation. 

The four Eterna selections not included in the Scala record are 
‘Dai campi, dai prati’ and ‘Giunto sul passo estremo’ from Mefistofele, 
‘O mia Marcella’ from Giordano’s Marcella and the above-mentioned 
florid aria from Handel’s Serse; of these only the last is of outstand- 
ing interest. The inclusion in both collections of the aria from 
Paderewski’s Manru is no doubt a tribute to its curiosity vatue; it is 
well sung, with a beautiful soft ascent to a final high A, but the music 
cannot be called very interesting. It is a pity that neither recital has 
found room for the Serenata from Cavalleria Rusticana, or for one 
of the tenor’s own compositions. But the latter also, I dare say, might 
prove to have no more than a curiosity value. 

(The author of this article and the Editor of OPERA wish to 
express their thanks to Mr Leo Riemens of the Hague for providing 
much of the biographical material.) 





Finsbury Town Hali. The Finsbury Public Libraries Committee is 
organizing a lecture on March 12, at 7.30 p.m. on the life of Bellini. This 
will be given by Tom Hammond, one of the music staff of Sadler’s Wells. 
His talk will be followed by excerpts from La Sonnambula sung in Italian 
by June Bronhill, Sheila Hardie, Sheila Rex, Gwent Lewis, and David Ward. 
Admission to the lecture is free. 

The Sheffield Singers’ Grand Opera Society is presenting Verdi’s A 
Masked Ball at the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from April 24 to 28. Tickets 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 39 High Matlock Street, Stannington, 
Sheffield. 


Rudolf Steiner Theatre. The Children’s Opera Group, director Margaret 
John, is presenting a triple bill at the Rudolf Steiner Theatre, London, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 3. The programme will consist of Paul Hinde- 
mith’s Let's Build a Town, A Fairy Tale by Hans Andersen, set to music by 
Geoffrey Grey and Stardust, libretto by Evelyn Sharp, music by Rodney 
Bennet. 
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Mozart Bicentenary Celebrations 


JANUARY 27, 1956 

For the record we publish a list of the operas performed in the leading 
opera houses of the world on Mozart's birthday: 

Idomeneo. Salzburg, Berlin Stadtische Oper, Hanover. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Karlsruhe, Mannheim. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Metropolitan, New York, Frankfurt, Cassel, Bolshoi 
Theatre, Moscow. 

Don Giovanni. Sadler's Wells, London. Cologne, Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
Wiesbaden, Leningrad. 

Cosi fan tutte. Piccola Scala, Milan. 

Die Zauberfiéte. Vienna State Opera, Covent Garden, Hamburg. San 
Carlo, Naples, Paris. 

(The Berlin Staatsoper had a performance of the Requiem sung by Tiana 
Lemnitz, Margarete Klose, Helmut Melchert and Rudolf Watzke; conductor 
Franz Konwitschny.) 


Great Britain 


In addition to the purely musical contributions to the Mozart year, the 
British Museum is holding a special Mozart Exhibition in the King’s Library; 
this opened on January 27, and will continue until March 31. This is the first 
large Mozart exhibition ever to be held in the United Kingdom. It consists 
of nearly 250 items, including a fascinating group of autographs from the 
Stefan Zweig collection, which have been deposited on permanent loan in the 
British Museum. There is an operatic section which includes a series of the 
Schinkel designs for the 1816 Berlin revival of Die Zauberfléte (these were 
the — used by Sir Thomas Beecham for his 1938 production at Covent 
Garden). 


Germany 

Many German opera houses gave a Mozart cycle during January; the 
Berlin Stadtische Oper presented performances of Idomeneo, Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte and Die Zauberfléte. 
At the Staatsoper there were performances of Entfiihrung, Cosi and Don 
Giovanni. Cologne, Mannheim, Munich and Stuttgart have been giving similar 
cycles; the Stuttgart performances included La Clemenza di Tito. 


News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The spring tour by the Opera Company, which opened 
in Cardiff on February 20, will continue at Birmingham (Theatre Royal) 
March 5, Liverpool (Empire Theatre) March 19 and Manchester (Palace 
Theatre) April 2. Die Walkiire will be heard in both Birmingham and Liver- 
pool; Sylvia Fisher will sing Briinnhilde and Otakar Kraus Wotan, both for 
the first time; Hilde Konetzni, Maria von Ilosvay, Wilhelm Ernest and 
Frederick Dalberg complete the cast; Reginald Goodall will conduct. Other 
interesting castings include Barbara Howitt as Carmen in Liverpool (March 31) 
and Manchester (April 7); Una Hale as the Countess and David Allen as the 
Count in Figaro (all performances); David Kelly as Sarastro; and Dermot 
Troy as Vasek. The company returns to London on April 16. In May 
Kubelik will conduct a revival of The Queen of Spades with Amy Shuard as 
Lisa and Edith Coates as the Countess. Then come the two Ring cycles: on 
May 24, 28, 31 and June 6; and June 11, 12, 14 and 16. Cast changes in the 
Ring include Wolfgang Windgassen as Siegfried and Kurt Béhme as Fasolt 
and Hagen. Plans are being made for performances of Italian opera with 
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leading Italian singers, as last year. Before the end of the season there will 
be the first stage performance in this country of Jandcek’s Jenufa with Amy 
Shuard in the title role and Sylvia Fisher as the Kostelnicka. Kubelik will be 
the conductor, Christopher West the producer and Jan Brazda the designer. 


Sadler’s Wells. Tosca and Madama Butterfly both return to the repertory 
during the coming weeks; the first with Victoria Elliott on March 14 and 
the second with Betty Fretwell on March 27. 


Carl Rosa. The spring tour which opened at the end of January will 
continue until the end of June. Towns to be visited are: Norwich (Theatre 
Royal) March 5; Preston (Gaumont) March 12; Belfast (Opera House) March 
12; Sheffield (Lyceum) April 2; Wolverhampton (Grand Theatre) April 16; 
Leeds (Grand Theatre) April 23; Glasgow (Theatre Royal) May 7; Barrow- 
in-Furness (Coliseum) May 28; ‘Newcastle-on- Tyne (Theatre Royal) June 4; 
London (Sadler’s Wells) June 18. The repertory includes Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, La Bohéme, The Barber of Seville, 11 Trovatore, Manon Lescaut, 
Rigoletto, The Tales of Hoffmann, Faust, Don Giovanni and Tannhduser. 


Youth and Music. Robert Mayer’s Youth Concerts for young people 
aged 16-25 are enjoying their first season at the Royal Festival Hall in 
London. Although these are concerts, they could quite easily help young 
people to form a taste for opera. The concert on February 4 was given by 
the Sadler’s Wells Company and devoted to Mozart opera: excerpts from 
Figaro, The Seraglio, Cosi fan tutte, Don Giovanni and The Magic Flute were 
given. Full details of these concerts can be obtained from Youth and Music, 
Finsbury House, Bloomfield Street, E.C.2. 





America 

Chicago. Aida all but took the roof off the Civic Opera House on 
November 1 when the Lyric Theater staged a sumptuous production under 
the knowing direction of Tullio Serafin. Renata Tebaldi made her resounding 
début, and plainly came to stay. Astrid Varnay soared over the Amneris 
range with the ease of one accustomed to cresting Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry. 
Tito Gobbi came back with his silky baritone polished for Amonasro, and a 
young tenor named Doro Antonioli turned out to have a big voice with a ring 
in it, the timbre that time, work, and luck can fuse into molten brilliance. 
Chorus, ballet, and staging were on a distinguished level, and the audience 
kept roaring. That Miss Tebaldi has a glorious voice is no news to the 
operatic grapevine. It is bigger and richer than when I first heard her in 
Italy in 1949, and it goes the full Aida distance. Warm and lustrous, it had 
her audience in ecstasies of delight. Perhaps that was why, as the evening 
progressed, she increasingly sang Tebaldi at full tilt, letting Aida shift for 
herself, and quite marooning the courteous tenor in the Nile Scene. Another 
time, perhaps she will let us hear the exquisite purity of line Verdi wrote into 
‘O patria mia’. That voice doesn’t need tricks or exaggerations. 

Not in many a long year has Chicago had a Trovatore to rival that of 
November 5, with Maria Meneghini Callas, Ebe Stignani, Jussi Bjérling, 
Ettore Bastianini, and William Wilderman. If you were to insist that the two 
Puritanis earlier in the week stole some of the lustre from Callas’s ‘Tacea la 
notte’, that could be true. But she sang it superbly in line and style, and her 
fourth act was a wonder. Her aria was so breathtakingly beautiful it stopped 
the show, yet so much a part of the vocal splendours of this exquisitely 
Spanish Leonora that it was the poignant climax of the whole. No one will 
claim that Jussi Bjérling’s is the robust tenor to pierce the operatic din. It 
just plain gets lost. But his love song in gentle mood was matchless in sheer 
beauty, and his ‘Di quella pira’ glittered like his flashing sword. Ebe Stignani, 
on the other hand, is primarily an opera singer and a superb one. Her 
Azucena did its share to bring the house down, sung with beauty, with dignity, 
always in the big style. Bastianini’s baritone and good looks were perfect for 
Luna, but he didn’t yet have his richest aria, ‘Il balen’, securely in command. 
Wilderman’s Ferrando was competent, and Mariano Caruso clung to his habit 
of singing roles usually barked. 
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Gerald Ritholz’s setting for Raffaelo di Banfield’s ‘Lord Byron’s Love Letter’, 
performed during the Chicago Lyric Theater season 


The finest tribute to La Bohéme (November 7) came not in the ovations, 
though they were many and usually deserved, but in the little flutter of 
protest that silenced applause after the last act duet for tenor and baritone 
until Tullio Serafin’s orchestra had sung the postlude. This meant that the 
audience was caught up in the speil of the opera, a spell recreated by skill, 
damaged by crudeness, but in the end made indestructible by Renata Tebaldi 
and Giuseppe Di Stefano, who touched the gentle heart of Puccini’s melting 
score. As the only opera repeated from the Lyric’s opening season, Bohéme 
was in most ways a highly reassuring improvement. To Tebaldi and Di 
Stefano, with Serafin in the pit, add the potent vitality of Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni’s Colline, a superb artist full of invention, with the voluminous, 
shadowed voice to make ‘Vecchia zimarra’ tell the value of that coat. Add 
Tito Gobbi as a rueful Marcello with the lyric baritone to enjoy Puccini. 
Find in Richard Torrigi an amiable Schaunard, stir with lively stage direction, 
and get out the old Chicago Opera settings with the festive Café Momus. It 
makes a good show. But though she sang better this year than last, I am 
baffled by Gloria Lind’s continued presence as Musetta. With proper coaching 
and costuming, it might be all right. But her intrusive performance was 
straight out of provincial musical comedy, and it all but wrecked the quartet. 
Perhaps that is why Marcello looked quizzical when he wasn’t looking rueful. 

Maria Callas sang her first Butterfly on any stage for the Lyric Theater 
on November 11. It was a fascinating performance both to the collector of 
Cio-Cio-Sans and of Callas lore, exquisitely displayed in some of the old 
Chicago Opera’s loveliest settings, with Giuseppe Di Stefano its perfect 
Pinkerton, and with Nicola Rescigno’s orchestra firing the whole ardent 
Puccini from the pit. For that full throated, soaring ardour was seldom heard 
from the stage. This was an intimate Butterfly, brushed almost from the start 
by the shadow of tragedy to come. Not even its love duet was the flood of 
melody to send pulses pounding. Rather it set the mounting ardour of the 
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man against the muted ecstasy of the woman. This is not the only way to 
sing such Puccini—in memory of magnificent love duets I do not say it is 
even the best way. But with Callas and Di Stefano on the stage, it is a way 
of warm Puccini persuasion. 

Many ‘an experienced operagoer felt that way about the entire perfor- 
mance, feeling (with a touch of awe) that Callas had worked out the com- 
plicated and taxing role to its geisha fingertips. My own regard for her 
talents goes higher than that. As a decoration she was exquisite, with the aid 
of another Butterfly beauty of older days, Hizi Koyke, who staged the per- 
formance. As a tragic actress, she had the unerring simplicity, the poignant 
power that thrust to the heart of the score. But in the first scene she missed 
the diminutive mood, which is that Butterfly’s essence. This was charming 
make believe, but it was not Cio-Cio-San, nor was it the ultimate Callas. 

Mr Di Stefano’s Pinkerton was handsome, young, romantic to a degree, 
and with a beautiful voice; he had precisely the ardour for what he wanted, 
the indifference, even the contempt, for what he did not value. He was 
authentic. Mr Weede’s Sharpless convinced me utterly by making me think 
constantly of Mr Dulles, who has troubles enough of his own without being 
Pinkerton’s apologist. 

Faust was the forceful reminder of what men can mean to an opera 
company. Hearing the part of Faust sung as it was, made one understand 
why nightingales choose to call their menfolk Bjérlings. The resonance—not 
only of tone but of feeling—that Bjérling bestows on the French language is 
a wonder of the lyric theatre, upper or lower case. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni was 
a magnificent figure, a Mephistopheles who sang and moved deeply into the 
bone marrow of the observer. Robert Weede was a Valentine indeed going to 
a war, with saddened but not with obscured virility. And Rosanna Carteri 
was not a minor Marguerite, for all the splendour of the men’s performances. 
I do not believe that she can yet set off the Jewel Song in all of its own 
high brilliance, but the thrust may come in time. Tullio Serafin put the stamp 
of brilliant style on the production, which looked wonderfully handsome—as 
though a tradition already lay beneath this Lyric Theater's first Faust. 
Claudia Cassidy 


Austria 


Vienna. It was not to be expected that the same people who so enthusias- 
tically cheered the Vienna Staatsoper and its director, Karl Bohm, only a few 
weeks ago during the reopening festival, would early in January bitterly 
criticize the same opera house and clamour for the head of the director, but 
that is what has happened. On December 23, Karl Béhm took a sick leave, 
and thereafter the artistic level of the performances dropped continuously and 
reached a deplorable low in January, two months after the opening! While 
the decline may be partly an unavoidable reaction after the superhuman effort 
made by everybody during the weeks preceding the festival and while it 
lasted, the decline is so pronounced that it cannot be explained that way and 
ignored any longer. Most of the prominent singers have left for greener 
dollar pastures, and others became sick. As a result, guest performers had to 
be called in almost every night. Judging from the way they behaved, they 
were simply placed onstage and told to go ahead. There were wrong entrances 
and wrong exits and ludicrous moments when conductors could not catch up 
with their soloists. BGhm’s exaggerated promises of a large roster of singers 
and of a clearly planned all-year repertory now reads like a bad joke on the 
much-suffering opera-going public. Several of the promised new productions 
were cancelled, and others were taken over from the Theater an der Wien in 
such a hurry that they seem to have suffered badly in transit. 

The entire reviewers’ corps protested with rare unanimity against the 
mediocrity displayed during recent performances of Bohéme, Zauberfléte, 
Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen and Maskenball. With a few exceptions the singing 
was second-rate, the acting poor, the staging non-existent, and there was little 
contact between orchestra and stage. The promised Ariadne auf Naxos was 
not performed. Wozzeck, one of the most successful productions in the reper- 
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tory, will not be given until May—though the singers and a conductor are 
available—because Béhm has decreed that no other conductor must conduct 
the work. During one gloomy stretch in early January, neither Béhm nor his 
closest vice-directors were in Vienna. There was confusion; the repertory ran 
along on routine, luck and the efforts of hard-working secretaries. Despite the 
boastful promises of the new management, we are back where we were two 
years ago at the Theater an der Wien: an occasional star-studded perform- 
ance, and a great many second-rate evenings in between. Except that the 
repertory is quite limited now. It consists of eleven operas. The bad morale 
inside the house seems even to have affected the magnificent orchestral body 
of the Philharmoniker who have been playing lately with less sensuous tone 
than usual. It proves again that once something goes wrong in grand opera, 
everything goes wrong. 

As it always happens, the same people who praised everything a while 
ago, now find everything bad, even occasionally good performances (two 
Salomes under Moralt, and an inspired Tristan under Hollreiser). Some news- 
papers have asked that both Béhm and Adolf Rott, the Burgtheater director 
who staged Aida, tend their demission. While BGhm was reportedly sick, the 
newspapers tracked him down in Berlin where he was healthy enough to 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic. At the time of writing he is absent from 
the house again, and provincial mediocrity is the new keynote of the Vienna 
Opera. The house is sold out almost every night and will continue to attract 
considerable crowds of tourists. Good business for the management—but a 
letdown for people who genuinely love the Vienna State Opera. 

Joseph Wechsberg 


The Staatsoper will present the world premiére of Frank Martin’s Der 
Sturm, based on Shakespeare’s The Tempest, during June. The part of 
Prospero will be sung by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau; Ernest Ansermet will be 
the conductor, Heinz Arnold the producer and George Wakhevitch the 
designer. 

Leonie Rysanek has been awarded the ‘Silver Rose’ by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic for her outstanding performances in Die Frau ohne Schatten and 
Aida. This award has been previously given only to six women. 


Bulgaria 

Sofia. The National Opera has recently revived Khovanshchina and The 
Queen of Spades, and mounted a new production of Faust. Plans for the 
current season include productions of Halka, Fidelio, Sly Peter (an opera by 
Vesselin Stoyanov), The Family of Taras, Il Matrimonio Segreto and Aida. 
Bulgarian singers abroad who are expected to sing in Sofia this season include 
Elena Nicolai and Todor Mazaroff; it is also hoped that Boris Christoff will 
soon appear. Besides the Opera in Sofia there are theatres in Stara Zagora, 
Plodiv, Stalin and Russe. 


Egypt 

Cairo. The season opened on January 14 with a performance of La 
Traviata with Virginia Zeani, Alvino Misciano and Enzo Mascherini, con- 
ducted by Mario Parenti. The repertory includes L’Elisir d’Amore, Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Tosca, Rigoletto, Otello, Carmen, Manon and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Other artists engaged are Adriana Lazzarini, Ondina Otta, Bruna 
Ronchini; Ezio Achilli, Piero Guelfi, Ralph Lambert, Giorgio Gnesti, Luigi 
Pontiggia and Enzo Sordello. 


Finland 


Helsinki. M. Raeckhoenen, the director of the National Opera, died in 
November, and has been succeeded by Kim Borg, the well-known bass- 
baritone who is at present under contract to the Royal Opera, Copenhagen. 
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Ruddlf Betz 


Act III of the new Munich production of ‘La Bohéme’. Left to right, 
Lorenz Fehenberger, Marcel Cordes, Gerda Sommerscuh. Set designed 


by Ludwig Hornsteiner 


France 

Bordeaux. Events at the Grand Théatre during January included per- 
formances of Pelléas et Mélisande (Nadine Sautereau, Christine Liany, Jacques 
Jansen, Henry Etcheverry, Paul Cabanel), Orphée (Rita Gorr, Madeleine 
Gorge) and Le Roi malgré lui (Lily Grandval, Christiane Jacquin, Willy 
Clément). 

Paris. The Opéra recently revived Otello with José Luccioni in the title 
role, Regine Crespin as Desdemona and Rene Bianco as Iago; conductor 
George Sebastian. At the Opéra-Comique there has been a new production of 
Monsieur Beaucaire, conducted by Albert Wolff, with Denise Duval, Jacques 
Jansen and Jean Vieuille in the cast. 


Germany 

Cologne. The first performance in Germany of the new version of 
Hindemith’s Neues vom Tage was given at the Opera on January 26. The 
cast included Charlotte Hoffmann-Pauels, Ernst Grathwohl, Albert Weiken- 
eeier, Herbert Bartel and Felix Knapper. Otto Ackermann was the con- 
ductor, Ericn Bormann the producer, and Walter Gondolf the designer. 

Dresden. It was on December 9, 1905, that Strauss’s Salome was first 
heard in Dresden, and fifty years to the day after its world premiére the 
Dresden Staatsoper mounted its fifth new production of the work. For the 
connoisseur it was impossible to attend the latest Dresden production without 
remembering previous performances in the city; the wartime revival of 1941 
under Karl Béhm with Margarete Teschemacher, Elisabeth Héngen, Josef 
Herrmann and Joachim Sattler, and the 1947 revival under Josef Keilberth 
with Christel Goltz, Inger Karén, Josef Herrmann and Bernd Aldenhoff. In 
Liselotte Enck, the Salome of the new production, Dresden possesses an artist 
whose fame will not be confined to the Saxon capital. This artist sang the 
title role admirably, looked well and danced and performed the part in a note- 
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worthy manner. Helmut Schindler's Herod and Karl-Friedrich Holzke’s 
Narraboth deserve special mention, as does the excellent set by Otto Grdll- 
mann. The orchestra of the State Opera, ‘the’ Strauss orchestra, was conducted 
on this occasion by Rudolf Neuhaus; his reading and interpretation were not 
in the best Dresden traditions, nor was the production by Alfred Eichorn. 
Other members of the cast included Dora Zschille as Herodias, Hans Lobel 
as Jochanafn and Ilse Ludwig as the Page. Gottfried Schmiedel 

Diisseldorf. A new double bill was recently presented at the Opera: 
Menotti’s The Medium and Pagliacci. The first had Ingeborg Lasser, Anna 
Tassopulos, Hildegard Hillbrecht, Karl Kohn and Martha Diesen; the second, 
Tassopulos, Heinz Sauerbaum, Wilibald Vohla, Walter Jenckel and Alfons 
Holte. Siegfried Kéhler conducted the Menotti. Alfons Romer the Leon- 
cavallo; Otto Herbst produced both pieces. 

Leipzig. Two new productions have been given at the Opera during 
recent weeks: Boris Godunov and Les Contes d’'Hoffmann. Boris had Willy 
Schwenkreis in the title role, Ernst Gruber as Dmitri, Elisabeth Rose as 
Marina, Hans Kramer as Pimen and Ferdinand Biirgmann as Shuisky; Ude 
Nissen was the conductor and Friedrich Ammermann the producer. The 
Offenbach work was given in the new version of Heinrich Voigt. 

Hamburg. It may be that the Edinburgh Festival this year sees the last 
splendour of the Rennert era at the Hamburg State Opera, and that after the 
Festival weeks we shall witness the decline and disintegration of a company 
which for a decade has made operatic history in Europe. The announcement 
that Giinther Rennert had resigned from his post as Intendant of the Hamburg 
State Opera came as the sad conclusion of weeks of uncertainty and confusion 
during which so many mistakes were made that it now seems to be most 
difficult, though not yet impossible, to win back a producer without whom 
the Hamburg Opera is doomed, at least for some time, to descend to a more 
or less provincial level. 


The Council of Trent (Act II) in Paul Hager’s new production of 
‘Palestrina’ at Nuremberg, with Heinz Imdahl as Morone. Décor by 
Frank Schultes 


Friedl Ulrich 





Rennert for years has been demanding what he called a “creative rest” 
He wanted to be freed for two years from his administrative responsibilities, 
and general agreement had been reached on this between the producer and 
the Hamburg authorities. While Rennert was producing at La Scala, with his 
new general contract not yet signed in Hamburg, news leaked out about his 
demand for a two years rest during the seasons 1956 and 1957. At the same 
time it became known that Rennert already had an agreement with the Stutt- 
gart Company that he would produce there eight operas during this period. 
Besides this, Rennert was willing to produce in Hamburg, to help in planning 
here, and to give his advice on artistic problems. There was much criticism 
in the press, mixed with personal hostility, and under public pressure the 
Hamburg authorities tried to modify their general agreement. Shortly after- 
wards a telegram from Milan told of Rennert’s resignation. 

Luckily, this cable need not contain the last word spoken in this affair. 
Rennert is insisting on his two year rest (and after nine years work as 
Intendant in Hamburg, with the exceptional burdens of the removal to another 
theatre and the building up of a new house, he is entitled to do that), but at 
the same time he is willing to negotiate about taking over again his old job 
in 1958. There is still hope that the Hamburg authorities will do all they can 
to keep a great man who has brought new fame to our old opera house and 
whose artistic capacity is necessary to fill the modern auditorium with a 
tradition of the highest possible standard. The great danger, however, is that 
the team of artists which is assembled around Rennert may disintegrate before 
anything has been settled. Alfred Siercke, who for years has been a very close 
collaborator, has already signed a contract with the Essen Opera where he is 
to start as a designer next season. Wolfgang Ndélter 


Nuremberg. Paul Hager’s new production of Palestrina was a most suc- 
cessful one, with the help of Frank Schultes’s décor; the costumes contrived 
to be always reverent and never dull. The conductor was Max Loy, who took 
the place of the late Alfons Dressel at very short notice; he gave a perfor- 
mance that would have been excellent in any circumstances. Sebastian Feier- 
singer was the Palestrina, Ernst Wiemann the Pope, Karl Mickorey Novagerio, 
Heinz Imdahl Morone and Robert Licha the Bishop of Budoja. Jean Watson 
sang the ghost of Lucrezia. Edmond Vernon 


Hungary 

Budapest. The 73rd birthday of Zoltan Kodaly was celebrated with a 
performance of Hdry Janos at the State Opera, and by the world premiére of 
the same composer’s Zrinyi’s Proclamation for mixed chorus and baritone solo 
(Imre Pallo). This work was composed in 1955; the words are by the seven- 
teenth century Hungarian poet, Count Miklos Zrinyi. The Budapest public 
had the opportunity of hearing two operas seldom played there: Orfeo and 
Porgy and Bess. The Gluck was given at the Music Academy and the 
Gershwin at the Erkel Theatre. 


Italy 


Brescia. The season at the Teatro Grande opened on January 24 with a 
performance of Adriana Lecouvreur in which the title role was sung by 
Magda Olivero; Miriam Pirazzini was the Principessa di Bouillon, Umberto 
BorsO the Maurizio and Giuseppe Forgione the Michonnet; Argeo Quadri 
conducted. This was followed by La Traviata (Gabriella Tucci, Francesco 
Albanese, Antonio Manca-Serra; conductor Giuseppe Morelli), Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Maria Caniglia), Werther (Margaret Mas, Giacinto Prandelli; 
conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari), Lucia di Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Ivan Sardi; conductor Vincenzo Bellezza) and L’I/taliana in 
Algeri (Rina Corsi, Maria Huder, Dino Formichini; conductor Morelli). 


Catania. Plans for the spring season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini 
include Trovatore, Otello, Thais, Salome, Faust, Manon Lescaut and La Figlia 
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Varkonyi 


A scene from Kodaby’s ‘The Spinning Room’ 


di Jorio. Artists will include Fiorella Carmen Forti, Lily Djanel, Clara 
Petrella, Caterina Mancini; Mario Filippeschi, Carlos Guichandut, Gianni 
Poggi and Aldo Protti. 


Bari. Performances at the Teatro Petruzzelli, following the opening 
Falstaff reported in the January OPERA, have included L’Amico Fritz (Rosanna 
Carteri, Fernanda Cadoni, Dino Formichini, Guido Mazzini, conductor 
Pietro Argento) and Turandot (Maria Pedrini, Irene Callaway, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Leo Pudis, conductor Franco Cavaniglia). 


Florence. The Trittico, Puccini’s last complete work, includes three one- 
act operas which group together the three most significant aspects of his work 
the drama of low life, mysticism, and comedy. // Tabarro is a page taken 
straight from the popular press—“Bargee husband murders Stevedore Rival” 
-and the scene is luridly painted in every gesture with that verismo which 
is behind most of Puccini’s art. The drama is the eternal, tragic triangle of 
husband, wife and lover, and the “veristic” tone is provided by the scene of 
squalid, poverty stricken life along the banks of the Seine in Paris, and by 
the violence of the action. The husband murders his rival not as in traditional 
melodrama, by the sword, the pistol, or by poison, but strangles him in a 
violent struggle of ghastly ferocity. The music has throughout a dark, sullen 
tone, even the love aspect of the story has a tragic note always in the 
background. The Florentine production, with an impressionistic set designed 
by Ferdinando Ghelli, depicted convincingly the scene of an ominous nightfall 
under the Seine bridges. Ettore Bastianini, playing the morose, jealous 
husband (Michele), displayed not only a marvellous vocal colour, but under- 
lined magnificently the dark, brooding musical characterization Puccini gives 
this part. Clara Petrella (Giorgetta) and Mirto Picchi (Luigi) were also very 
convincing interpreters. 

The second work of the Trittico, Suor Angelica, is a rather sentimental 
tragedy in a nunnery, where Sister Angelica poisons herself on learning that 
her son has died. However, by a miraculous vision, she receives (incon- 
gruously) heavenly pardon before life leaves her body. This work is tainted 
with a cheap, provincial mysticism which is rendered even more indigestible 
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by the shallow sentiment of Puccini's “mystic” music. To me, there is some- 
thing bilious in the sound of these nuns singing the Ave Maria to the same 
kind of strains as “Mi chiamano Mimi”. I don’t like this work for other 
reasons—there are only feminine characters (all dressed alike, and therefore 
indistinguishable), the story (fundamentally brief) is dragged out to the extent 
of devastating boredom, and finally, there is something aesthetically disgusting 
in the juxtaposition of lurid verismo and a religious setting. Marcella Pobbe 
(Angelica) gave a vocal display which roused enormous enthusiasm. She 
certainly has pure, thrilling high notes, but lower down I detect a certain 
coarseness. The stage setiing by Primo Conti was done with clean lines, and a 
finesse of colour contrast which mercifully avoided the cheap sentiments of 
the drama. 

Gianni Schicchi is a fine relief after these two tragedies. Many, with justi- 
fication, consider this to be Puccini’s masterpiece. It is certainly an opera of 
perfect proportions. There is not a superfluous moment, the pace of the drama 
is faultless, every character is firmly delineated, the comedy is captivating, and 
there is nothing spuriously sentimental to injure our sensibilities. It is unfor- 
tunate that Puccini wrote no other comedies. Scenery by Gianni Vagnetti 
showed Florence in the time of Dante translated into terms of complete and 
satisfying modernity. Renato Capecchi interpreted the part of Gianni Schicchi 
with a brilliant insight and wit, which were the exact measure of the part. 
He has an excellent voice and an acute’ sense of caricature. Aureliana 
Beltrami (Lauretta), Alvino Misciano (Rinuccio), Mafalda Masini (Zita) and 
Angela Vercelli (Nella) were other very convincing interpreters. All three 
operas were conducted by Gabriele Santini and produced by Carlo Maestrini. 


Ponchielli’s La Gioconda has the reputation of being the work of an 
uncultured musician, a simple, provincial bandmaster of little account, and the 
fact that it is still acclaimed by the public is put down merely as public bad 
taste. The truth is that Ponchielli was a born musician, condemned to a life 
which deprived him of adequate technical and cultural preparation. The opera, 
despite the defect of ponderous emphasis, is full of musical ideas of a high 
order, and an original sense of style which cannot be ignored. It is a work 
which stands half way between the solid construction of grand opéra and 
the stylistic renaissance of Otello. One is immediately struck by Ponchielli’s 
Barnaba who seems almost Iago in the flesh, and is depicted with no less 
sense of characterization. Boito wrote the libretto (hence the striking similar- 
ity of the two characters) but apart from Barnaba, who dominates the work 
like an evil shadow, there are no personages to equal Otello and Desdemona. 
In the Florentine production, Ettore Bastianini as Barnaba was superb. He 
has a virile, striking stage sense, and a firm baritone voice of magnificent 
timbre. Ebe Stignani (Laura), Gianni Poggi (Enzo) and Anita Cerquetti as 
La Gioconda were also distinguished performers. Emidio Tieri conducted and 
production was under Frank de Quell. Unfortunately the scenery, borrowed 
from the Teatro Massimo of Palermo, was fairly nondescript. 


Antonio Veretti’s one-act Burlesca is a recent re-composition of his three- 
act comic opera La Favorita del Re which created such a storm at La Scala 
in 1932. The subject is taken from “A Thousand and One Nights”, and 
artistically is just about on the level of Christmas pantomime. There is a good 
deal of jazz idiom (hence indignation at La Scala!) mixed up with Veretti’s 
otherwise austere musical vein, but today this does not matter as long as the 
opera is not too pretensive. Burlesca pretends to be no more than a diversion, 
an escape from everyday troubles, and in this it is completely successful. The 
story describes one of Aladdin’s impudent escapades, for which his head 
would have been chopped off if he hadn’t aroused the King’s sympathy. All 
ends happily, with flying carpets, oriental jubilation and sacks of gold for the 
hero. The performance, under Emidio Tieri, went with a terrific swing, and 
principal singers were more than adequate—Mirto Picchi (Aladdin), Elena 
Rizzieri (Samar), Cesy Broggini (the Queen) and Giorgio Algorta (the King). 
The evening concluded with La Boutique Fantasque, with new choreography 


by Victor Gsovsky. Reginald Smith Brindle 
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Pucaglia 


Act Il of ‘Norma’ with Mario del Monaco, Maria Meneghini Callas 
and Giulietta Simionato. Below, Act 1, Scene 2 of ‘Simon Boccanegra’ ; 
décor by Nicola Benois 
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Piccagliano 


‘La Piccola Scala’, the small opera house attached to La Scala, Milan, 
which opened on December 26 with a performance of Cimarosa’s 
‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’. See report on page 193, and photograph 
opposite 
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Piccaglicro 
‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ at the Piccola Scala, set design by Luciano 
Damiani. Left to right, Graziella Sciutti, Eugenia Ratti, Carlo 
Badioli, Giulietta Simionato, Franco Calabrese, Luigi Alva 


Modena. The season at the Teatro Municipale opened not with Aida (as 
announced in last month’s OPERA) but with Otello. The cast included Maria 
Curtis, Carlos Guichandut and Giuseppe Taddei; Bellezza conducted. Aida 
followed, with Antonietta Stella, Laura Didier, Umberto Borso, Ugo Savarese, 
Ivo Vinco and Dario Casselli; conductor Antonio Narducci. The other operas 
announced are La Bohéme (Rosetta Noli, Jeda Valtriani, Umberto Borghi, 
Flaviano Labo, conductor Quadri), The Medium (Gianna Pederzini, Maria 
Luisa Gavioli, conductor Narducci), Cavalleria Rusticana (Anita Corridori, 
Attilio Planinse, Lino Puglisi, conductor Narducci) and Werther (Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Pia Tassinari, Giovanni Fabbri, conductor Quadri). 

Naples. On December 26 Tristan und Isolde received a good performance, 
conducted by Fritz Rieger, with a German cast: Martha Médl, Hans Beirer, 
Georgine von Milinkovic, Sigurd Bjérling and Hans Hermann Nissen. January 
saw three new productions: Lualdi’s // Diavolo nel Campanile (1924), Elektra 
and L’Amico Fritz, the first two as a double bill, both being first performances 
at the San Carlo. It was not a good idea to set side by side the powerful 
Elektra and the unconvincing Diavolo nel Campanile. Elektra was given with 
Christel Goltz, Res Fisher (Clytemnestra), Maria Kinas (Chrysothemis), Franz 
Klarwein (Aegisth) and Ferdinand Frantz (Orest). Fritz Rieger conducted, 
and Heinz Arnold produced. 

Il Diavolo nel Campanile was listened to by an audience which did not 
show intolerance, but at the end it received the disapproval of all patrons. No 
power, no colour in Lualdi’s music! The singers did their best. They were 
Mafalda Micheluzzi, Neda Monte, Nicola Filacuridi and Melchiorre Luise; 
the composer conducted. 

In L’Amico Fritz, Vincenzo Bellezza’s conducting was vigorous and 
delightful. The San Carlo chorus did its part well. The producer was Livio 
Luzzatto. The title role was sung by Nicola Filacuridi, a young tenor, who 
should make a brilliant career in opera. Rosanna Carteri was admirable as 
Suzel; her soft singing is of incomparable quality. Giuseppe Valdengo dis- 
tinguished himself as Rabbino. Ester Dinacci 
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‘Der, Freischiitz’ in 
Venice. Right, 
Raphael Arié as 
Caspar; below, Sena 
Jurinac and Franco 
Calabrese as Agathe 
and Max 
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Christel Goltz as 
Elektra, a role she has 
been singing in 

Naples 
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Giacomelli 


‘ll Barbiere di Siviglia’ in Venice. Left to right, Antonio Cassinelli, 
lan Wallace, Sesto Bruscantini, Juan Oncina, Gianna d’ Angelo, 
Fernanda Cadoni. Set by Pier Luigi Pizzi 


Parma. The season at the Teatro Regio opened on December 26 with a 
performance of Boris Godunov with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the title role, 
conducted by De Fabritiis. The season’s plans include Werther, Otello, La 
Figlia di Jorio, Tosca and La Forza del Destino. Artists engaged include 
Elisabetta Barbato, Rina Cavalleri, Anna de Cavalieri, Mercedes Fortunati, 
Adriana Lazzarini, Orietta Moscucci, Franca Sacchi, Antonietta Stella, Giusep- 
pina Sani, Renata Scotto, Pia Tassinari; Antonio Annaloro, Carlo Badioli, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Umberto Borsé, Gino Calé, Mariano Caruso, Michele Casato, 
Piero Guelfi, Carlos Guichandut, Paolo Montarsolo, Paolo Pedani, Rinaldo 
Pelizzoni, Giacinto Prandelli, Camillo Righini, Ivan Sardi, Ugo Savarese, 
Paolo Silveri and Giuseppe Taddei. The conductors are Oliviero de Fabritiis, 
Armando La Rosa Parodi, Renzo Martini and Giuseppe Podesta. 

Trieste. The last two productions of the season at the Teatro Giuseppe 
Verdi were Fedora with Maria Caniglia, Loretta di Lelio, Franco Corelli and 
Rodolfo Azzolini, conductor Narducci, and Cosi fan tutte with Lidia Bonetti, 
Alda Noni, Ilva Ligabue and Mario Spina, conductor Luigi Toffolo. 

Venice. The season at the Fenice opened on January 5 with a production 
of Der Freischiitz conducted by Vittorio Gui, with Sena Jurinac as Agathe, 
Elena Rizzieri as Aennchen, Francesco Albanese as Max and Raphael Arié as 
Caspar; Franco Enriquez was the producer. This was followed by // Barbiere 
di Siviglia with virtually a Glyndebourne cast: Gianna d’Angelo, Fernanda 
Cadoni, Juan Oncina, Sesto Bruscantini, Antonio Cassinelli and Ian Wallace, 
conductor Gui. Other operas heard during the month were Maria Egiziaca 
(Respighi) with Clara Betner, Rosanna Giancola, Barbara Gibson, Luisa 
Malagrida, Florindo Andreolli and Amedeo Berdini, Mavra (Strawinsky) with 
Betner, Gibson and Berdini, and // Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
with Giancola, Giacinto Tositti and Umberto Valesin; all three works were 
conducted by Ettore Gracis. Rota’s J] Cappello di Paglia di Firenze, con- 
ducted by La Rosa Parodi, was given with Lydia Styx, Mariella Adani, Nicola 
Filacuridi, Renato Ercolani and Leo Pudis. 
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A scene from Mikhail Magidenko’s children’s opera, ‘The Tale of the 
Magic Bird’, recently produced in Moscow 


Russia 

Moscow. The first opera premiére of the season was The Tale of the 
Magic Bird, an opera-ballet for children by Mikhail Magidenko, presented at 
the Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko State Musical Theatre. Attention 
is paid to children’s drama in the U.S.S.R.: the children’s ballet Doctor Aibolit 
by Igor Mciseyev has been done at the same theatre for several years now, 
and Maria Koval’s The Wolf and the Seven Kids, another children’s opera, 
is often put on by children’s amateur dramatic circles. 

The Tale of the Magic Bird is simple in idea but complicated in form, 
and that is its weakest point. The music is in the best tradition of Glinka 
and Rimsky-Korsakov. The leading characters, Maria the Beautiful and 
Andrey the Sharpshooter, have broad song-like melodies, and Maria’s story 
of the Magic Bird in Act I is one of the highlights of the opera. The choruses, 
in which the composer resorts to genuine folk melodies, are highly successful. 
Alexander Lushkin, the designer, used luminous paints for his settings, and 
sometimes tended to swamp the plot in scenic complication; but the theatre 
intends to keep the work in repertory since the reaction of the spectators— 
both children and adults—was quite favourable. At the end of the perfor- 
mance about a hundred boys and girls of ages ranging from 5 to 16 gathered 
in the foyer. The composer and the theatre management asked them what 
they had liked best in the show, whether they had understood the idea of the 
opera and liked the music, the acting, the décor. Georgy Polianovsky 

The Mozart Bicentenary was celebrated in Moscow with a new produc- 
tion of Le Nozze di Figaro, and in Leningrad with one of Don Giovanni. 


Switzerland 


Basle. Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street was given its first Swiss 
performance at the end of December under the direction of Hans Munch. As 
elsewhere, the work was violently criticized by musicians, but rapturously 
received by the public. 

Berne. The revival of Die Zauberfléte calls for special mention. The pro- 
ducer Stephan Beinl went back to the original Schikaneder, and eliminated 
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that portion of the dialogue supplied by Gieseke. The action, set behind a 
gauze curtain, suffered no interruption for scene changes. The cast included 
Chloe Owen as Pamina, Helga Kosta as the Queen of the Night, Jakob Keller 
as Sarastro and Max Jakisch as Monostatos. The Three Boys were sung by 
members of the Berner Singbuben. Georg Meyer was the conductor. 

Geneva. A double bill comprising The Fair at Sorotchints and Angélique 
was recently given under the direction of Robert Denzler. The Mussorgsky 
was sung by Anik Simon, Michel Sénéchal, Victor Autran and Hugues 
Cuénod, the Ibert by Monique Florence, Victor Autran and Georges Bouvier. 
See photograph on next page. 

Lucerne. The Swiss premiére of Sutermeister’s Der rote Stiefel was 
recently given at the Stadttheater. The opera, which had its first performance 
in Stockholm in 1951, is based on a story by Wilhelm Hauff, and was con- 
ceived by Sutermeister for a small opera house (although large German 
theatres have presented it). The performance, conducted by Max Stursenegger 
and produced by Ernest Dietz, was warmly received. Marcel Sénéchaud 


Turkey 

Ankara. The State Opera opened its 1955-56 season on October 2 with 
a gala performance. The three works performed during October were 
Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera and Lehar’s operetta Paganini. Rigoletto 
again brought Ferhan Onat as Gilda, who sang the part with considerable 
ease, warmth and beauty. In the title part Orhan Giinek had the full power 
which his part demands. The Duke was sung by Dogan Onat, better than last 
season. The conductor was Adolfo Camozzo. Paganini is a dull work, and the 
State Opera unfortunately did not succeed in brining any happiness and life 
to it. The orchestra was conducted by Karl Oehring. Umur Pars, a tenor with 
a very small voice, took the title role. Anna Elisa was colourfully sung by 
Ayhan Aydan, the only Turk who has taken part in the Edinburgh Festival 
(in 1948 she sang Susanna in Le Nozze di Figaro). 

Ballo returned to the repertory after ten years’ absence. There were two 
casts. In the first the Amelia was Leyla Gencer, who has all the qualities that 
the part requires—dramatic verve, superb pianissimos, and first-rate acting 
ability. The Riccardo was Ozcan Sevgen, a young tenor who should have a 
brilliant future, and the Renato, Orhan Giinek, who sung magnificently. In 
the second cast Belkis Aran as Amelia, gave a highly dramatic performance. 
The Riccardo was Aydin Giin, who also stages the opera; his voice was not 
clear and he sang nasally. The orches- 
tra, conducted by Ferid Alnar, 
sounded well and the chorus (chorus 
master Adolfo Camozzo) was in good 
form. 

Donizetti's Don Pasquale was 
given its first performance in Decem- 
ber, conducted by Adolfo Camozzo. 
The star of the performance was 
Ferhan Onat, a Norina of great 
charm. Also in December, Peter Pears 
and Benjamin Britten gave a joint 
recital at the State Opera. The con- 
cert was appreciated by the capacity 
audience. The programme was re- 
peated to a sold out audience in 
Istanbul, and was also broadcast. 


Tanju Firat 


D. Potapovskaya as Maria the 
Beautiful and M. Matveyev as 
Andrey the Marksman in ‘The 
Tale of the Magic Bird’ 




















Rene Foller 


Ibert’s ‘Angélique’, a new production at Geneva; Monique Florence 
as Angélique and Georges Bouvier as Charlot 


Obituary 


° 

Percy Heming. The death occurred in London on January 11 of this 
famous baritone. He was born in Bristol in 1883, and made his operatic 
début with the Beecham Company as Paris in Roméo et Juliette in 1916. He 
sang with the Beecham Company, the B.N.O.C., Covent Garden and Sadler's 
Wells. Among his famous roles were those of Amfortas, Scarpia, Sharpless 
and Marcello. He was Sir Thomas's assistant at Covent Garden before the 
war, Director of the Covent Garden English Touring Company, and after the 
war was artistic adviser for the new régime at the Opera House from 1946-50. 
A full account of Percy Heming’s career, by Cedric Wallis, appeared in OPERA 
in April, 1954, as one of the ‘People’ series. A personal appreciation by Sir 
John Barbirolli will appear next month. 

Heinrich Bensing. The sudden death of this German tenor in his 4Sth 
year is reported from Frankfurt, where he was a member of the Oper 

The deaths also occurred last year of the soprano Rose Ader, who sang 
in Vienna, Hamburg, Covent Garden (Rosalinde, 1931) and elsewhere: and 
of the baritone Georg Oeggl, who sang in Zurich and Vienna. 

Erich Kleiber. The death of this distinguished conductor occurred in 
Zurich on January 27. Kleiber, who was born in Vienna in 1890, was well 
known to opera audiences the world over. He began his career at Darmstadt 
before the first war; then, after appointments in Wuppertal and Mannheim. 
was appointed Generaimusikdirektor of the Berlin State Opera in 1923, a 
position he held until 1933. His directorship in Berlin was one of the most 
brilliant in the theatre’s history, including as it did the world premiéres of 
Wozzeck and Milhaud’s Christophe Colomb. Between 1937 and 1949 Kleiber 
was a regular conductor at the Colon, Buenos Aires. His Covent Garden 
début was made in 1938, when he conducted Der Rosenkavalier and Der 
fliegende Hollidnder. He returned to this country in 1950 and for the next three 
seasons conducted many brilliant performances at the Royal Opera House. 
including Elektra, The Queen of Spades, Tristan and of course Wozzeck. A 
personal appreciation by Richard Temple-Savage will appear next month. 
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Summer Festivals 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

July 7 to August 2. 

The Telephone and La Belle et la Béte (Grétry). July 10, 13. ; 

Conductors Jean Gitton and Louis Martin. Producer Maurice Sarrazin; 
designer Francois Ganeau. 

Don Giovanni. July 12, 17, 20, 27. 

Conductor Hans Rosbaud; producer Jean Meyer; designer A.-M. 
Cassandre. 

Platée (Rameau). July 18, 23, 30. 

Conductor Otto Ackermann; producer Jean-Pierre Grenier; designer Jean- 
Dennis Malcleés. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. July 25, 28. August 1. 

Conductor Carlo Maria Giulini; producer Maurice Sazzarin; designer 
André Derain. 


BREGENZ 
July 19 to August 15. 
Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. 
This will be sung by a cast drawn from the Vienna Volksoper. 
Der Bettelstudent (Millécker). 
This will be presented at the lake-front theatre. 


HOLLAND 

June 15 to July 15. 

Falstaff. 

Cast will include Cesy Broggini, Fernanda Cadoni, Eugenia Ratti, 
Fernando Corena, Walter Monachesi, Juan Oncina, Enrico Campi and Gino 
del Signore. Conductor Carlo Maria Giulini; producer Franco Zeffirelli. 

Sampiero Corso (Henri Tomasi). This will be the first performance of 
the work outside France, following its world premiére at Bordeaux a few 
weeks previously. The composer will conduct. 

Fidelio. Conductor Alexander Krannhals. 

Peter Grimes. Conductor Alexander Krannhals. 

The above three works will be sung in their original language by the 
Netherlands Opera. The casts will include Mimi Arden, Gré Brouwenstijn, 
Nel Duval, Greet Koeman, Bruce Boyce, Caspar Broecheler, Scipio Colombo, 
Wilhelm Ernest, Guus Hoekman and Franz Vroons. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 

June 14 to August 14 (Please note correct dates; we apologize for the 
publication of the incorrect dates last month; these were taken from Jast year’s 
Glyndebourne Festival Programme Book). 

Idomeneo. June 14, 16, 20, 22, 24, July 1. 

Conductor John Pritchard; producer Carl Ebert; designer Oliver Messel. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (new production), June 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 
29, July 7, 12. 

Conductor Paul Sacher; producer Peter Ebert; designer Oliver Messel. 
(Peter Gellhorn June 29). 

Le Nozze di Figaro. June 28, 30, July 4, 6, 10, 14, 18, 20, 27. 

Conductor Vittorio Gui (Maurits Sillem on July 18); producer Carl Ebert: 
designer Oliver Messel. 

Don Giovanni. July 5, 8, 11, 13, 15, 21, 28, 31, August 2. 

Conductor John Pritchard; producer Peter Ebert; designer John Piper. 
(Bryan Balkwill July 31 and August 2). 

Cosi fan tutte. July 26, 29, August 1, 8, 10, 12, 14. 

Conductor Vittorio Gui (John Pritchard August 8, 10, 12); producer Carl 
Ebert; designer Rolf Gerard. 

Die Zauberfléte (new production). July 19, 22, 25, August 3. 7, 9, 11, 13. 

Conductor Vittorio Gui; producer Caz] Ebert: designer to be announced. 
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Artists engaged include: Mattiwilda Dobbs, Elisabeth Griimmer, Sena 
Jurinac, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Cora Canne Meijer, Nan Merriman, Elsie 
Morison, Lisa Otto, Elena Rizzieri, Jeanette Sinclair, Monica Sinclair, Elisa- 
beth Séderstrém, Joan Sutherland; Hervey Alan, James Atkins, Drago Ber- 
nadic, Leo Bieber, Kim Borg, Sesto Bruscantini, John Carolan, Hugues 
Cuénod, Geraint Evans, Gwyn Griffiths, Ernst Hafliger, Thomas Hemsley, 
David Kelly, Richard Lewis, Arnold van Mill, Kevin Miller, James Milligan, 
Juan Oncfna, Michel Roux, Ivan Sardi, Dermot Troy, Ian Wallace. 

(Between September 12 and 22 the Glyndebourne Company will be 
visiting the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool. There, they will perform Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni and La Cenerentola. The orchestra will be 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra.) 





Gramophone Reeords 


Complete Recordings 

LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart), with Sena Jurinac (Countess), Graziella 
Sciutti (Susanna), Risé Stevens (Cherubino), “fonica Sinclair (Marcellina), 
Jeanette Sinclair (Barbarina), Sesto Bruscantini' (Figaro), Franco Calabrese 
(Count Almaviva), Ian Wallace (Bartolo), Hugues Cuénod (Basilio), Gwyn 
Griffiths (Antonio), Daniel McCoshan (Curzio). Glyndebourne Festival 
Cherus and Orchestra. Vittorio Gui. HMV ALPS 1312, ALP 1313-15. 

Who among us will ever forget the thrill of becoming the proud possessor 
of the first volume of Glyndebourne 1934 Figaro—all the ensembles from 
the opera, I believe, followed not long after by arias and duets but with- 
out recitatives. I know that personally these records gave me much pleasure, 
especially during the war years, and the issue of the Karajan set two or three 
years ago made me more determined than ever not to part with the Busch- 
1934 Glyndebourne set. Then a few months ago came the Kleiber-Vienna set, 
and now we have the recording of last summer's Glyndebourne performance 
under Gui; or rather a recording made by the Glyndebourne cast with the 
exception of Sciutti, whose place in stage performances was last year taken by 
Elena Rizzieri, and a recording made not in the Glyndebourne auditorium, 
but in the London studios of E.M.I. 

Gui’s Mozart is warm, southern but apt to plod: this was noticeable in 
the theatre last summer, and is more obvious on the recording where one has 
the feeling that it is the stage and not the pit that is the master here. Nor is 
there much sparkle, and the wit and point that distinguished this conductor's 
Rossini is unfortunately missing in his Mozart—at least in his Figaro. Added 
to this the quality of the recording is on the dull side. 

As if to fit in with the warm Latin reading of the conductor, we have a 
warm Latin Susanna; Sciutti is a great success, superior to Giiden, and quite 
different in her approach from Seefried. Sena Jurinac’s attributes as a 
Mozart singer are too well known by now to need repeating here; but the 
recording does not reproduce her voice as faithfully as does the Philips Don 
Giovanni set, where her Donna Elvira is faithfully captured. This Countess 
is still a little tentative, but she possesses more heart than her Decca rival, 
Lisa della Casa, and more sincerity than her Columbia rival, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf. Risé Stevens's Cherubino comes off far better here than it did 
in the theatre last summer; though from the purely musical point of view the 
cool Miss Danco on Decca wins all along the line. Monica Sinclair gives us 
a well sung Marcellina, and young Jeanette Sinclair an excellent Barbarina. 

On the male side, Bruscantini with a more baritone voice than Siepi on 
Decca, is just the better Figaro, at least that’s the way it seems to me. 
Calabrese’s soundly sung and truly Latin Count is most acceptable. Ian 
Wallace’s voice is more fruity than Corena’s, though the latter’s treatment of 
words probably makes him the better Bartolo. In the same way Cuénod’s 
crafty Basilio is just that much better than Murray Dickie’s rather good one 
on Decca. 

It is then rather a difficult choice to have to make. The Kleiber-Vienna 
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version included Marcellina’s ‘Il capro e la capretta’, sung incidentally by the 
Susanna, and every word of recitative; there are a few lines of this left out in 
the Glyndebourne set. In addition the Glyndebourne set occupies seven sides 
against the Decca’s eight, an important point for those whose purses are 
somewhat restricted. As for the performance, well you have Jurinac and 
Sciutti, a mezzo Cherubino, and a reading that is langourous like Spain itself 
on one hand; or Kleiber’s more musical and perhaps less heartfelt reading 
on the other, with a cool Countess and Susanna, and a soprano Cherubino 
whose musicianship is superb, but who leaves one very much in doubt as to 
whether he is really a love-sick adolescent. As with the two Fledermaus 
recordings, the final choice must be the reader’s. 


COSI FAN TUTTE (Mozart), with Lisa della Casa (Fiordiligi), Christa 
Ludwig (Dorabella), Emmy Loose (Despina), Anton Dermota (Ferrando), 
Erich Kunz (Guglielmo), Paul Schiéffler (Don Alfonso). The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The Vienna State Opera Chorus. Karl Béhm. DECCA 
LXT 5107-9. 

This is the least satisfactory of Decca’s Mozart offerings. Not only are 
there atrocious cuts in the set, in aria, duet, chorus and ensemble, but these 
are perpetrated at the expense of a lot of extra recitative; not, as readers will 
know, that I am averse to that, but when in order to include it we sacrifice 
well-loved passages as well as the usually omitted arias, then I get very cross! 
I won't quote all the cutting that has taken place, but two examples will 
probably suffice: there is a whacking cut in Dorabella’s first aria, and then 
half the chorus in the wedding scene goes by the board. 

The singing, as far as the women are concerned, is not of the highest 
standard. Lisa della Casa is not as subtle nor as funny a Fiordiligi as is 
Miss Schwarzkopf, though she sings the notes well enough. Christa Ludwig, a 
recent newcomer to the Vienna ensemble, is not a particularly distinguished 
Dorabella. Her Italian is very Saxon and her voice does not blend with that 
of her sister. Emmy Loose’s Despina is well known; I prefer her singing as 
such to Lisa Otto’s, but she is for some reason rather subdued in the first 
half of the opera. 

With the men things are different, for this trio have sung in Cosi probably 
more time in the last ten years than any other similar combination of artists. 
Dermota, with his honeyed tones is in excellent form, Kunz is surely the 
best of Guglielmo’s, while Schéffler if not quite as dry-witted as others we 
have known in this role, is never less than good. Béhm conducts a more 
relaxed performance than Karajan, and the Vienna strings sound warmer than 
ihe Philharmonia’s. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi), with Renata Tebaldi (Leonora), 
Giulietta Simionato (Preziosilla), Gabriella Carturan (Curra), Mario del 
Monaco (Don Alvaro), Ettore Bastianini (Don Carlo), Cesare Siepi (Padre 
Guardiano), Fernando Corena (Fra Melitone), Silvio Maionica (Il Marchese 
di Calatrava), Piero di Palma (Trabuco), Eraldo Coda (A Surgeon), Chorus 
and Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. DECCA 
LXT 5131-4. 

What a pity it is that the best of the Columbia Forza and the best of 
the present recording cannot join forces, then we would really have a per- 
formance that is worthwhile. The two great things about the Columbia set, 
reviewed in the September opera, were Serafin’s authoritative reading of the 
score, and Callas’s exciting and dramatic Leonora. Their Decca rivals are 
Molinari-Pradelli, who is more inclined to follow his singers than is Serafin, 
and who allows the tension to sag at some of the exciting moments, and 
Tebaldi. This soprano has the more beautiful voice of the two Leonoras, and 
in the first scene she is in wonderful form, singing with a serene beauty; 
later in the opera she sounds somewhat tired; she is satisfied to sing the music 
and not to act with her voice, and so one misses the thousand and one 
touches which distinguish a Callas performance. 

Apart from these two important reservations Decca wins all along the 
line. For once I can truly say that I enjoyed most of Del Monaco’s perfor- 
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mance; he sings with exciting and virile tones; he displays more /egato than 
I have encountered in any other of his performances; he is aided by the 
engineers, who for a change do not have him singing fortissimo the whole 
time; and he indulges in far less sobbing than did Tucker. Bastianini is a 
discovery? to a large beautifully produced baritone voice, he adds a fine 
dramatic sense, and displays first rate musicianship. Siepi is a magnificent 
Guardiano, singing with a firm line, and producing a stream of beautiful 
tone at all times—a true basso-cantante. Corena is far more in character as 
Melitone than his Columbia rival, and so we are glad that the soup-ladling 
scene is included. Simionato’s Preziosilla could hardly be better, and the 
minor roles are all excellent, as is the recording, which is one of the best from 
the technical point of view that we have yet had from Decca. 


AIDA (Verdi), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Aida), Fedora Barbieri 
(Amneris), Elvira Galassi (Priestess), Richard Tucker (Radamés), Tito Gobbi 
(Amonasro), Giuseppe Modesti (Ramfis), Nicola Zaccaria (Pharaoh), Franco 
Ricciardi (A Messenger). Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan. Tullio 
Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CX 1318-20. 

Other than the Decca Aida this is the only post-war recording available 
in this country (though we can possibly expect the HMV version with Zinka 
Milanov, Barbieri, Jussi Bjérling, Leonard Warren, Boris Christoff and Plinio 
Clabassi, conductor Jonel Perlea, released in America last autumn, in the 
not too distant future). There also are in existence, though again not avail- 
able here, a Cetra set with Caterina Mancini, Simionato, Mario Filippeschi, 
Rolando Panerai, Giulio Neri, conductor Vittorio Gui, and a Capitol set, with 
Stella Roman and a lot of also-rans; I do not really think they offer any real 
competition to the Decca and Columbia versions. 

This is not one of the better Scala recordings; in the first place, there is 
more than a suspicion that the piece has not really been prepared with all 
the care one expects; there are some moments when the intonation of some 
of the instruments of the orchestra is dubious to say the least; and then in the 
closing scene, the chorus makes a bad blunder. In addition Serafin, unlike 
him, lets the tension sag once or twice, both in the Triumph scene and the 
Nile scene. 

Callas is not a born Aida—we knew that after her stage performances in 
the role in London in 1953; and there are one or two really horrible notes; 
yet on the whole she gives a performance of the title role which for dramatic 
intensity and moments of heart-rending pathos can have few equals. Of 
course we know all what Tebaldi can do with the music, and what Milanov 
can also do with the arias; indeed of those three ladies, only Milanov has a 
true Aida voicc. Barbieri is an exciting Amneris, the voice is not exactly 
regal in quality, but in the Judgment scene especially she rises to great 
heights. 

Tucker I find an extremely satisfying Radamés; he sings with far more 
artistry than in the Forza set, and unlike his Decca rival does not bawl. His 
urgency and diction are remarkably like Lauri-Volpi in the Nile scene. 
Gobbi’s Amonasro is very good, but he does not rise to the heights he 
achieved at Covent Garden last summer. Modesti and Zaccaria are acceptable, 
no more, in the two bass roies. The quality of the recording is of the usual 
Scala standard, uneven and rather inuggy. 


MADAMA BUTTERELY (Puccini), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Cio-Cio- 
San), Lucia Danieli (Suzuki), Luisa Villa (Kate Pinkerton), Nicolai Gedda 
(Pinkerton), Mario Borriello (Sharpless), Renato Ercolani (Goro), Mario 
Carlin (Yamadori), Plinio Clabassi (The Bonze), Enrico Campi (Imperial 
Commissioner). Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan. Herbert von 
Karajan. COLUMBIA 33CX 1296-8. 

I think tha’ it is a great pity that Callas recorded this performance before 
she had sung the role on the stage (her appearances in Butterfly in Chicago 
followed the recording by a few months), for I am certain that she is an 
artist who needs time to grow into a role, and unfortunately there is some- 
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Maria Callas as Madam Butterfly, and Inge Borkh as Turandot 


thing rather tentative about this performance. Butterfly is a child-bride, and 
although Callas tries in the first act to whiten her voice, she soon becomes 
the domineering character in this recording; one feels that it is she and not 
Pinkerton who has done the kidnapping! Of course as is usual in a Callas 
performance, we get moments when her great artistry suddenly illumines a 
phrase with some new meaning, or reveals some hidden nuance we never 
knew existed. But on the whole this is something of a disappointment, and I 
still find De los Angeles’s Cio-Cio-San the most moving and convincing 
portrayal on records. 

Gedda is an unromantic, pallid and miscast Pinkerton; Borriello a dry- 
voiced but sympathetic Sharpless and Danieli a very good Suzuki. The Goro 
of Ercolani is one of the best I have yet encountered. Remains Karajan; we 
know what a first rate German conductor can do with this opera, for we heard 
Kempe perform miracles with the score at Covent Garden not very long ago. 
Karajan however does not achieve similar results, his tempi are on the slow 
side, and his reading is not as full of warmth as others we can recall. On the 
whole this is not a particularly satisfying set. 


TURANDOT (Puccini), with Inge Borkh (Turandot), Renata Tebaldi (Liv), 
Mario del Monaco (Calaf), Nicola Zaccaria (Timur), Fernando Corena (Ping), 
Mario Carlin (Pang), Renato Ercolani (Pong), Gaetano Fanelli (The Emperor 
Altoum), Ezio Giordano (Mandarin). Chorus and Orchestra of Santa Cecilia. 
Alberto Erede. DECCA LXT 5128-30. 

Here is the first LP Turandot, though there are already rumours of a 
Callas recording to come, but these are still no more than rumours! Of all 
Puccini’s operas this is the one that probably is the least endearing; it has, it 
is true, some wonderful music in it, but its leading character is wholly 
unsympathetic, and the sadistic scene of the torturing of Lid is apt to leave 
an unpleasant taste in the mouth. Nevertheless it is good to have the work 
complete on records, including the whole of the Alfano-completed final duet, 
musically inferior though that may be. 

Inge Borkh is not a Turandot in the vocal sense, the voice is warmer than 
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one expects from the cruel princess, nor is it large enough in volume to top 
the great ensemble in the second act in the way that made Eva Turner's per- 
formance so thrilling; but then of course there was only one Eva Turner! 
Miss Borkh is an highly intelligent artist, and her dramatic sense never fails 
her or us.» So if the overall result is somewhat lacking in size, we are always 
conscious of a good operatic artist at work. Incidentally why is Tebaldi and 
not Borkh given pride of place on the sleeve? I consider that an insult to 
Miss Borkh. 

Tebaldi makes little effect as Lit, indeed the voice seems larger than 
Borkh’s, and she fails to arouse much sympathy. Del Monaco of course has 
a whale of a time as Calaf, revelling in the top notes that Puccini gave him. 
He sings ‘Nessun dorma’ with stentorian tones, and not, as is surely required, 
as if he is quietly musing on the situation. Those who were lucky enough to 
hear Martinelli sing this role in London in 1937 will know just how Calaf 
should be sung; as Ernest Newman pointed out on that occasion, Calaf is a 
gentleman as well as a prince. 

Corena is a good Timur, and the Ping-Pang-Pong trio first rate; their 
scene at the beginning of the second act is beautifully done. Erede is not 
successful in bringing out all the beauties of the score, and although he is 
able to produce some exciting climaxes, his reading as a whole does not 
exactly glow with life. In sum a Turandot rather above routine level, but not 
one over which Puccinians will throw their hats in the air. 


SYMPHONY No. 9 in D minor (‘Choral’) (Beethoven), with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Héngen, Hans Hopf, Otto Edelmann. Bayreuth Festi- 
val Chorus and Orchestra. Wilhelm Furtwingler. HMV. ALP 1286-7. 

It is not of course our practice to review symphonic records in OPERA, 
but this is a very special issue, and one that has a special significance to 
operagoers, especially to Wagnerians. This is the recording of the performance 
that was given on July 29, 1951, to mark the reopening of the Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus after the war, and was the music that Wagner himself chose to 
mark the laying of the foundation stone of his theatre in May, 1872. 

Furtwangler’s Beethoven was always controversial, and this performance 
contains many of the personal idiosyncrasies that some people found so 
disturbing: the exaggerated pianissimi, the almost inaudible beginning of the 
final melody, the sudden slowing up of tempi. But one cannot but feel that 
this is no conductor's showpiece, but a deeply felt experience which the 
listener is privileged to share. 

The soloists are in good voice, the chorus is exciting, and the atmosphere 
of the occasion is vividly captured. Of course one does not get the crystal 
clarity of the studio-enginereed performance, but then so often the result is 
artificial. Here we are actually reliving the experience of July 29, 1951, at 
Bayreuth, and that means far more to me than any technically perfect 
engineered studio affair; and I am sure that many others will have the same 
feeling. 


French 

Faust: Love duet, Act III; Soldiers’ Chorus (Victoria de los Angeles, 
Nicola Gedda, Jean Borthayre, Martha Angelici. Paris Opéra Orchestra and 
Chorus. Cluytens). HMV 7ERS5059. This transfer of the Faust love duet 
from the complete recording is not particularly satisfying, for Gedda is a 
rather dull and unromantic Faust, and although De los Angeles’s singing is a 
sheer joy, the Garden hardly ever glows with passion. The Soldiers’ Chorus 
was far more exciting in the Beecham recording. Carmen: La cloche a sonné; 
Habanera; Flower Song (Solange Michel, Raoul Jobin. Orchestra and Chorus 
of Opéra-Comique. Cluytens) Columbia SEL1538. Michel is a good post-war 
Carmen, and does her two show pieces well; Jobin sings rather roughly how- 
ever. The chorus is well sung, but the tempo seems fast. Samson et Dalila: 
Arrétez, o mes fréres!; Printemps qui commence; Amour! Viens aider ma 
faiblesse; Se pourrait-il (C’est toi) Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix; Gloire a 
Dagon vainqueur (Risé Stevens, Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill. NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. Stokowski). HMV. ALP 1308. This is not a very successful issue, 
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which is a pity as we have very little of the music from this opera on disc. 
Risé Stevens's Dalila is reasonably acceptable; her voice is not naturally rich 
and creamy, but she has some seductive tones; she sings in adequate French. 
This is more than can be said for Mr Peerce whose Samson is something of 
a disaster! His tone is frayed and often coarse, and he has great difficulty with 
his top notes. Merrill's beautiful voice does not present the incisiveness that 
a High Priest ought to possess. The orchestral playing under Stokowski is 
most exciting and is the saving grace of this disc. 


Recitals 

Ernani: Ernani! Ernani, involami; Otello: Willow Song & Ave Maria; 
La Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi & Donde lieta usci; Mefistofele: L’altra 
notte; La Cenerentola: Nacqui all’ affanno e al pinato & Non piii mesta 
accanto al fuoco; Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete, o mamma; La Wally: 
Ebben? Ne andro lontana (Victoria de los Angeles, Gianella Borelli (in 
Otello), Rome Opera Orchestra. Giuseppe Morelli). HMV. ALP 1284. This 
is one of the loveliest displays of sheer singing to have come my way for a 
long time. The warmth of this Spanish singer’s voice and her sincerity and 
artistry in nearly everything she does, make her Desdemona intensely moving. 
I doubt if even listening to it in one’s own home there will be few dry eyes. 
De los Angeles’s Mimi is also a well-known and loved interpretation; the 
Ernani which has not I believe been recorded since Ponselle in the 1920's is 
an exciting piece, and if De los Angeles does not quite capture the abandon of 
Ponselle, who except perhaps Callas could sing it so well today? The San- 
tuzza is warm and cleanly sung, and the aria from La Wally probably the 
best of present-day versions. The Mefistofele is not so successful; this 
Margherita does not quite rise to the climaxes. It is the Rossini that is the 
least successful; it is sung well enough, but Miss de los Angeles misses the 
sparkle and humour. Still this is a disc full of choice things, and one that 
all lovers of good singing will treasure. 

Rigoletto: Pari siamo; Figlia! mio padre; Gualtier Malde! Caro nome; 
Chi e mai (closing duet); Le Coq d’Or: Hymn to the Sun; Manon; Obéissons, 
quand leur voix appelle; La Sonnambula: Ah! non credea; Lakmé: Sous le 
ciel tout étoilé; Les fleurs me paraissent plus belles; Pourquoi dans les grands 
bois? (Mattiwilda Dobbs, Rolando Panerai. Philharmonia Orchestra. Alceo 
Galliera). COLUMBIA. 33CX 1305. This is a disappointing issue. Dobbs’s 
Gilda on the stage had a strangely moving quality about it, and this is not 
captured on the record. Nor is she in particularly good voice. Panerai’s 
Rigoletto should have been something; but he sings with uncertain intonation 
and lack of style. I am really amazed that this side of the record was passed. 
The second side with the Bellini sandwiched in the middle of a bunch of 
French arias, or rather French and Anglo-Russian, is far more successful. It 
is nice to have a souvenir of Miss Dobbs’s Queen of Shemakhan, but it is 
not quite top-flight singing or interpretation. Nor is the Bellini all one wants; 
it is beautiful but does not have the finish of a Dal Monte. The Manon suits 
this singer admirably, and the Lakmé excerpts are the best of the lot. The 
role could have almost been written for her. 


German 

Fidelio: Abscheulicher! (Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. Philharmonia. Karajan). 
COLUMBIA 33CX1266. This recording is the fill-up on side two of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony. The idea of Miss Schwarzkopf singing Leonore on 
the stage is perhaps rather far-fetched, for I do not really believe that this 
artist possesses the right quality voice for the role. Even here, with the aid 
of recording engineers, she still has to puff up her voice to a size far larger 
than it is in real life, and so she develops a wobble. Of this singer’s artistry 
however one is never for a moment in doubt. Don Giovanni; Madamina! 
(Boris Christoff. Philharmonia. Wilhelm Schiichter), HMV DB2080. ‘This 
must be the first issue of an operatic ten-inch 78 for many a month. What 
struck me immediately about it was the realistic quality of the voice, and the 
excellent reproduction. Christoff is in wonderful form, and sings and acts 
with his voice. This is a disc all Mozartians will want. 
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Italian 

Norma: Overture and Forza del Destino: Overture (Scala Orchestra. 
Serafin). Columbia SEL1536. Excellent performances of these two overtures 
from the complete recordings of the operas. The Scala orchestra is well 
recorded, and the Norma is especially exciting. Rigoletto: Pari siamo and 
whole of Rigoletto-Gilda duet (Leonard Warren, Erna Berger, Jan Peerce, 
Mary Kréste)) HMV 7ERS056. This comes from the complete HMV 
Rigoletto, one of the first complete LP operas to be released here by the EMI 
Group. The duet is from the second scene of Act I, NOT from Act II (there 
are only three acts in Rigoletto!). The performance is of the sort one would 
have heard at the Metropolitan shortly after the war, a good approximation 
of the Italian style, with no Italians in the cast. Berger was in good form 
at the time when this was recorded, and Warren is a forthright if unsubtle 
Rigoletto. Pagliacci: Nedda-Silvio duet; Vesti la giubba; Intermezzo (Victoria 
de los Angeles, Jussi Bijérling, Robert Merrill, RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Cellini). HMV 7ERS055. This little disc is a good investment. The Nedda- 
Silvio scene contains some of the best music in Pagliacci and both the soprano 
and baritone are in excellent voice. Bjérling’s Canio is not quite Latin, but 
it’s authentic enough. Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba and Tosca: Recondita 
armonio. (Harry Secombe. Orchestra conducted by Walter Stott). Philips 
PB523. Most British readers will not need to be told that Mr Secombe is a 
radio comedian whose contributions to the Goon show are as funny in their 
way as the Marx brothers are in films. But this comedian is also blessed with 
a natural tenor voice. One that, in quality, is certainly as good as many 
contemporary operatic singers we could name. What Mr Secombe does not 
possess is style. Nor does he sing with a great variety of tone. But if he con- 
tinues to study there is no reason why this clown should put off the motley 
and seek for other worlds to conquer. 


Russian, etc. 

Kitezh: Oh! vain illusion of glory and grandeur & Eugene Onegin: 
Gremin’s aria (Boris Christoff. Philharmonia Orchestra. Schiichter). HMV 
DB1626. This is a most welcome 78; the two arias have long been missing 
from the lists, and Christoff is in excellent form. The Tchaikovsky comes 
as a revelation after some of the performances one has heard of it in recent 
years. Eugene Onegin: Tatiana’s Letter Scene (Licia Albanese. Symphony 
Orchestra. Stokowski) and Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 (Licia Albanese. 
Frank Miller, solo cello. Eight Celli and Bass. Stokowski). HMV. BLP 1075. 
I believe I am right in saying that this is the only version of the Letter Scene 
in Russian available in the domestic lists. Not being a Russian scholar I 
cannot say whether Miss Albanese sings in good or bad Russian. Her Tatiana 
is no dreamy creature, this is an Italian spinto in full voice. I prefer Welitsch, 
whose voice quality seems more right. On the reverse there is the haunting 
Villa-Lobos piece which benefits from a modern recording; Bidu Sayao sang 
it far more beautifully however on Columbia LX1439. 


Nabucco: Va pensiero; I Lombardi: O Signore, dal tetto natio; La Forza 
del Destino: I] santo nome di Dio (with Plinio Clabassi and Luisa Malagrida); 
La Traviata: Noi siamo zingarelle (with Anna Marcangeli and Arturo la 
Porta) and Di Madride noi siam mattadori; Otello; Fuoco di gioia!; Turandot: 
Gira lo cote; Perche tarda la luna? and O, giovenetto!; Le Maschere: E la 
bella di Brighella; Iris: Son Io! Son Io la Vita! (Rome Opera House Chorus 
and Orchestra. Chorus Master Giuseppe Conca. Conductor Giuseppe Morelli). 
HMV ALP 1277. First an economic note. It really seems very odd to bring 
out this collection of miscellaneous choruses sung by an opera chorus that is 
not considered the first in Italy, and conducted by a conductor who rarely 
conducts at the theatre in question, on a red-label disc. Then, why include the 
Forza excerpt with less than a first rate Leonora (the bass is good). Nor can I 
imagine that anyone wants to hear the Traviata choruses out of context. The 
disc does however give us the fine choruses from Act I of Turandot, and two 
very interesting Mascagni pieces; but that does not really make it a worth 
while investment. H.D.R. 
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Opera Diary | 


Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (January 19 and 27) 


What is the right approach to The Magic Flute? Is one to treat 
it as a fairy story written to a naive text which is easily understood by 
ordinary people? Is it a symbolic piece based on ancient Egyptian 
rites, and only really understood by freemasons? Or is it, as Christo- 
pher West suggested in his article in the January OPERA, an Everyman 
opera, with ordinary human beings striving to find the truth and light? 
Wagner considered the work ‘the first German opera, and at the same 
time its most achieved masterpiece’; Goethe was so fascinated by it 
that he even tried to write a second part to it; Rossini called it ‘the 
only opera’; Bruno Walter has called it ‘Mozart’s spiritual testament’; 
and the audiences that applauded its first performances in Vienna in 
1791 regarded it as a political satire of the first rank (at that period 
freemasonry was being attacked in Austria), with Maria Theresa being 
identified with the Queen of the Night, Tamino with the Emperor 
Josepn Il, and Pamina with the Austrian people. Every generation 
would seem to have a different answer, and even within each genera- 
tion there would seem to be many different approaches to this opera. 
In uther words one cannot be definite about it and lay down the law 
and say this is the right or wrong way to approach the Flute. Like 
the plays o: Shakespeare so much has been written about this opera, 
that all one can say that it survives because of its composer’s great 
genius, and it must remain for each individual in each audience to 
decide just what the Flute means to him. 

This being the case it is virtually impossible to write about any 
new production of the Flute impersonally; the critic’s own approach 
must colour his views. For me The Magic Flute is a glorious pot- 
pourri, a fantastic pantomime in which such messages as the work 
does contain are communicated to the audience, not by emphasizing 
the solemn temple scenes at the expense of the light Papageno scenes, 
but by playing each scene for what it is, and allowing the contrast to 
emerge naturally. That was, I feel, the defect of this new production. 
The whole Kubeiik-West-Piper approach seemed to me to be too 
serious, too heavy, too dark. Instead of being elevated by the Sarastro 
scenes, one was weighed down by them; instead of Sarastro inhabiting 
a kingdom of light, he dwelt in a gloom not much different from that 
inhabited by the Queen of the Night. 

The whole idea of doing the opera with gauzes and curtains so 
as to have no breaks in each act was, on the surface, a good one; but 
soon one tired of the curtains continually drawing, and the lighting 
was often so dim that one could not fully appreciate John Piper’s 
designs. Then one suddenly hankered after real doors and temples. 
What is the sense of Tamino remarking about the words engraved 
over the doors if neither real doors nor words exist. Are we expected 
to imagine everything? 

There was however much to admire in Christopher West's pro- 
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duction; his groupings in the Temple scenes were most effective; his 
lighting and tableau after the fire and water scene, as Pamina and 
Tamino stood waiting to enter the kingdom of light, was a moment 
to treasure. The naturalness with which the three boys behaved was 
another pleasing touch, as were the Monostatos scenes, which never 
were made ridiculous. Then come the things with which we disagree. 
In the first place the Flute’s being magic does not mean that it plays 
itself! The first Tamino, Benedict Schack, was an accomplished 
flautist, and played the flute on the stage in sight of the audience. If 
then Mr. West still wants to be different and make the flute play 
itself, then he should eliminate the line in the dialogue where 
Papageno tells Tamino to go on blowing it, while he is going to blow 
out his stomach. (Incidentally Pamina says that the Flute was carved 
from mystic bough—why then was this particular flute made out of 
metal?). Then again why were neither Papageno nor Papagena 
feathered? Papageno talks about plucking his feathers out one by 
one; he is told that he will have a wife feathered like himself, and 
then they both wear costumes that do not have one feather between 
them. Do we have to imagine those too? ‘The Serpent and the beasts 
were done with magic lantern slides, and were more ludicrous than 
ever; the fire and water gauzes were inadequate; the three ladies 
were made into silly twittering women, who were able to kill the 
serpent with a raise of the hand: this too seemed a bad mistake. And 
why in heaven’s name did we have to have different people playing 
the Old Woman and Papagena? I always thought right from the first 
performance in Vienna the two parts have always been taken by the 
same singer? 

Musically this was as finely integrated and rehearsed as had been 
Kubelik’s other Covent Garden offerings. These are the hall-marks of 
a Kubelik performance; one may not agree with what he does; one 
may find his reading less than perfect; but he achieves a remarkable 
ensemble, and there was great delicacy in many of the concerted 
numbers. He had evidently done some good work with the chorus; 
the men’s chorus in act II was especially noteworthy. Kubelik is, it 
would appear, more at home in the romantic than the classical reper- 
tory. His Mozart was frankly dull; it hardly ever sparkled, and often 
plodded. His tempi were always on the slow side (especially notice- 
able in the first Act finale and the Papageno music) and he had a 
habit of making long pauses between the slow passages and the 
allegros of the great arias. 

Vocally the performances were on a good level without being 
really distinguished. Elsie Morison, got up to look like a young 
Sieglinde, sang a most touching Pamina. On the first night, in the 
duet with Papageno she had a slight vocal difficulty, but sung the 
great G minor aria most movingly. She has been increasing the size of 
her voice, and at the moment it is not evenly supported throughout 
its range. She sounded very tired on the 27th, which is not surprising; 
she must really take care that she does not sing too much. Her best 
singing on each evening came in the suicide scene and its ensuing 
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THE MAGIC FLUTE 


Opera in two acts; words by Emanuel Schikaneder and Karl Ludwig Giesecke; 
music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart; English version by Edward J. Dent. Scenery 
by John Piper; costumes by John Piper and Alix Stone; produced by Christopher 
West. New production at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, in honour of the 
bicentenary of the birth of Mozart on January 19, 1956. Gala performance on 
January 27. 
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ensemble. Irene Jordan, the new Queen of the Night, has two voices: 
her old mezzo-soprano voice on to which she has superimposed a 
high coloratura. This resulted in some rather obvious gear changes. 
But she sang much of the Queen’s music with the kind of rich, creamy 
and dramatic accents we have long wanted. Her diction was admirable 
(as was that of the whole cast). Adéle Leigh’s charming Papagena 
could not have been more winning and of course the Papageno- 
Papagena duet stopped the show. The three Ladies were excellent 
vocally, and it was good to know that Amy Shuard can sing Mozart. 
The three boys, too, were admirably done. 

Richard Lewis sang Tamino on the first night with honeyed 
tones; but was strangely subdued for him. John Lanigan, at the second 
performance under review, presented a virile figure, and generally 
sang well, though there was once or twice the sense of strain that 
often marks his work. Jess Walters’s Papageno has long been admired 
at Covent Garden; he sang nicely, and offered his usual child-of- 
nature interpretation which rather missed fire in this production. 
Geraint Evans’s Papageno seemed modelled on Erich Kunz, and why 
not? He was in excellent voice and endeared himself to his audience. 
Keith Engen’s Sarastro was a disappointment. He has a beautiful 
basso-cantante, but lacks majesty and experience. He was almost too 
kind a Sarastro. Inia Te Wiata was an excellent Speaker, Alexander 
Young a musical Monostatos and Edgar Evans (whose return to the 
Covent Garden stage after a long period of ill-health was most wel- 
come) and Michael Langdon, a fine pair of armoured men. H.D.R. 
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Ronald Dowd as Canio, Victoria Elliott as Nedda in the Sadler’s Wells ‘Pagliacci’ 


Sadler’s Wells. Don Giovanni (January 13) 


One doesn’t know quite what sort of standards to bring to this 
Sadler’s Wells Don Giovanni. Professor Dent (in Opera Annual) 
speaks of the ‘cheap and wholesome vin ordinaire . . . eagerly and 
riotously gulped down by the gallery-boys of Sadler’s Wells’; but 
those gallery-boys, I believe, have wirelesses and gramophones at 
home, and they, as well as those music critics who at Glyndebourne 
‘have sipped their Mozart chateau-bottled with all the reverence of 
connoiseurship’, know that the music can, and often does, sound very 
different. Still, this Mozart-glutted critic found that he was enjoying 
the Sadler’s Wells performance for the sort of reason that he nearly 
always enjoys Sadler’s Wells performances: the opera comes alive as 
a whole, one gets interested in it, caught up in the general rapport 
between stage and spectators. The Sadler’s Wells company have 
developed an honest straightforward style which is a good medium 
for putting the audience into direct contact with the opera. Their 
Boheme is in effect more enjoyable than the Covent Garden one, 
even though reason says that the singing and playing of the big house 
are (on the whole) finer. Perhaps this is the usual consequence of 
riotously gulping vin ordinaire! So with this Don Giovanni. The best 
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singing came from Joan Stuart (Elvira), who has a voice of natural 
beauty and whose control of it becomes increasingly supple. Patricia 
Bartlett has the right tones for a Wells Anna, but some of the phrases 
got out of hand. Patricia Howard sings Zerlina capably, but plays her 
as too sharp and unattractive a little miss. Owen Brannigan’s 
Leporello is rather broad. Denis Dowling’s Don not quite in focus as a 
character. William McAlpine could probably have sung a better ‘Il 
mio tesoro’ (the other aria was cut) had Leo Quayle not rushed him. 
Yet somehow it all added up to a worthwhile performance. A.P. 












Sadler’s Wells. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (January 24) 


Cavalleria Rusticana was the familiar Sumner Austin production, 
now in poor shape. Joan Stuart (Santuzza) filled the house with long, 
generous phrases. Robert Thomas (Turiddu) made passionate enough 
sounds, but looked so down-at-heel (ill-fitting trousers, hangdog 
stance, very British sort of crimpy hair) as to destroy the effect of 
his vocal swagger. Alfred Orda sang Alfio better than he acted it. 

Pagliacci as a new production, by Powell Lloyd, who also 
designed the sets. Whether it was worth replacing one lot of conven- 
tional Pagliacci scenery by another is perhaps open to question (prob- 
ably it is good for the morale of the company to have occasional new 
trappings for their warhorses); any way, this Pagliacci looked much 
like any other one. The new production, however, was needed, and 
Cavalleria (where the crowd comes and goes in a sadly haphazard 
way) suffered by the comparison; Mr Lloyd’s work in Pagliacci was 
straightforward and practicable; he might be invited to run his eye 
oa over the companion-piece as well. 

” Ronald Dowd, a new Australian tenor, made his début as Canio. 
Paris-trained, he sings like a Frenchman, with a confidently produced, 
very forward, very steady tone, and very clear elocution. The timbre 
is not particularly attractive, but there were power, accuracy and a 
well-founded technique to admire. A certain sluggishness of dramatic 
utterance seemed to be due to an understandable first-night pre- 
occupation with the mechanics of singing the role. Mr Dowd would 
probably make a useful Werther, and Lensky. Thomas Round was 
an easy, attractive Beppe; Frederick Sharp’s shambling Tonio was 
effective. Victoria Elliott and Peter Glossop were the Nedda and 
Silvio. A.P. 

















Sadler’s Wells. The Consul (February 8) 


The opeRA dossier on The Consul is worth rereading: first there 
is Lincoln Kirstein’s long introduction (March, 1951) which faces the 
problems fairly and squarely, and is inclined to conclude that 
Menotti’s ‘open vulgarity’ is not merely efficient but inspired; 
Kirstein quotes the opinions, pro and con, of some distinguished 
people, and his own exposition is sensible. In the following month 
H.D.R. wrote a lengthy review of the American production at the 
Cambridge Theatre, and he discusses with strong concern the pre- 
carious, sinisterly successful balance of music and drama in the piece. 
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H.D.R. again reviewed the Sadler’s Wells production after its first 
performance (January, 1955), much more briefly, concentrating on the 
merit of Dennis Arundell’s production and of the actual performance. 

I saw the Cambridge Theatre production, but not the Sadler’s 
Wells one in its first state. Truth to tell, I felt much like H.D.R.: that 
while the piece itself was painfully disturbing, it was artistically on a 
level that I could not admire, either for its text or its music; I will go 
any day to be harrowed by Wozzeck or Tosca or Elektra (Schubert’s 
Winterreise for that matter), because reason says that there is some- 
thing to them, that their composition is of superb quality, while 
emotion is benefited by the purge. The Consul, once seen, loses its 
attractive power, because the text is utilitarian and the music alto- 
gether undistinguished—some of the phrases stick in the memory, and 
the whole score is consistently worked out with an efficiency that can 
only be called masterly: but it is an idiom of clichés. 

It has to be admitted, further, that The Consul is as timely now 
as in 1951, and that in 100 years it will still be timely, in all proba- 
bility. Its characters should rouse the fierce sympathy of every 
spectator—I was surprised and filled with resentment to notice a party 
laughing and sniggering during this performance at Sadler’s Wells— 
however unsympathetic or ignoble the music may be. Menotti’s com- 
passion is strongly and vividly communicated; it has also to be 
admitted that the most influential sermons are not necessarily those 
with the highest intellectual or artistic content. It may be that Menotti 
is the operatic equivalent of Billy Graham. But The Consul is still 
not a real opera, nor yet a music drama as Monteverdi and Gluck 
and Wagner conceived the term, because neither the music nor the 
text lifts the subject above a mundane level. It is a masterpiece, per- 
haps, of the musical theatre and as such must find its level among 
such pieces as the works of Orff and Weill, I think. 

At Sadler’s Wells its claims to attention are put forward as 
eloquently as can be imagined. As Magda Sorel, Amy Shuard gives 
a performance that touches greatness more closely than any she has 
previously given. She was displaying the quality and potentiality of 
her voice with freedom and sincere artistry, and her conception of the 
role is strong, lively, and penetrating. Anna Pollak repeated her 
performance as the secretary of The Consulate, a brilliant study in 
which hard-headed efficiency is underlined by human touches even 
before her confession of sympathy at the end of the penultimate 
scene—incidentally I began to feel, at this performance, that the 
reappearance of John Sorel, after the secretary’s monologue, is 
dramatically unnecessary and structurally weak; the less drastic 
curtain would have been most satisfactory. 

The work is, in fact, effectively cast throughout, though Judith 
Pierce needs some coaching in Italian pronunciation, and Rowland 
Jones’s voice has not quite the sharp brilliance required for Nika 
Magadoff—he acts the role extremely well. Sheila Hardie as Anna 
Gomez and Patricia Johnson as Vera Boronel maintained the high 
level of the others in the queue for the Consulate. Harold Blackburn 
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sang and acted impressively as the chief Police Agent until the real 
test at the end of Act II, when he failed to muster natural nonchalance 
as he walked out—this may have been an intentional subtlety, but it 
doesn’t work here. Alexander Gibson conducted with a keen sense of 
the music’s emotional power. It was a finely tailored performance of 
an admirable production. If anyone left the theatre with feelings of 
disappointment, Sadler’s Wells was in no way to blame. But as soon 
as one has set The Consul where it belongs, there is no occasion for 
disappointment—it is simply that the work must not be approached as 
an opera, but as the tragic equivalent of musical comedy. W.S.M. 





Amateur and School Performances 


Bristol Opera School. Martha (December 9) 


Opera School is a big, bold name, and:this one has been in existence 
for 32 years, so that it was interesting to see what it had done and what its 
standards are. It was originally connected with the studio of a singing 
teacher, and ex-Covent Garden singer, the late Robert Percival; but now its 
membership resembles that of operatic societies elsewhere. The chairman 
was one of Percival’s pupils; the conductor is a lecturer in music at the 
University; and the producer is a retired actor with some considerable 
experience of production. The members of the School are amateurs, some 
of whom have had conservatory training. The vocal standard of the perfor- 
mance I heard was equal to the best that one hears in Swindon, Birmingham 
and elsewhere, the women at Bristol being more vocally endowed than the 
men. As I understand it, the scholastic side of the title means that the mem- 
bers do in fact study the stage-craft of opera, and are in statu pupillari 
inasmuch as the producer and conductor are able to wield authority if need 
be—they do not have to give a part to old so-and-so just because it is his or 
her turn and he or she is a fully paid up member. 


The school gives one production a year, choosing from the less familiar 
operas, like most other amateur groups: it gave the first English performance 
of The Snow Maiden, and has produced, among other things, Oberon, May 
Night and The Perfect Fool. The list shows equal emphasis on Russian, 
German, and English opera; La Gioconda is the only Italian opera listed; no 
French opera seems to have been done. Martha is a German piece, as visitors 
to Germany and Austria will tell you, although the favourite numbers are 
generally known here by their Italian titles (e.g. the famous tenor solo which 
an ardent Welshman once announced as “Emma Parry”). A lot of the plot 
is pretty silly, and sometimes the tunes seem to be coming out automatically, 
but even then they are saved by an inherent charm, and the ensembles, of 
which there are many, are utterly delightful, notably the spinning quartet of 
Act II. 

The students of the school had made the costumes, which were attractive, 
and the spare but effective scenery was likewise a local achievement. Alex 
Cranfield Abbott had produced the opera intelligently. The five principal roles 
had duplicate casting; if the alternative cast was as talented and co-operative 
as the one I saw, the School is very strong indeed. I particularly enjoyed 
Joan Yeadon’s singing of the florid part given to Lady Harriet Durham. 
Kenneth Mobbs was helped in the orchestra pit by some imported players; 
he seemed to have a sympathy for this style of music, and obtained lively 
playing. It was an enjoyable evening. W.S.M. 
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Christmas Competition Results 


The winner of our Operatic Quiz (see December number, pages 804-5), 
was Charles Reading, of 66a Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W.3, who 
dropped nly one point on questions 1-7, and discovered 70 hidden names in 
question 8. The runners-up were Peter T. Edwards, of 34 Bulwer Road, 
London, E.11, and F. R. E. Jones, 2 Oak Avenue, Gorton, Manchester 18, 
both of whom dropped 4 points on questions 1-7 but discovered 72 hidden 
names in question 8. The winner in the overseas section is Martin Sokol, 
Connoisseur Record Club, 1321, 52bd Street, New York (1 point dropped and 
64 names), while the runner-up is Herbert Rosenberg, of 955 46th Street, New 
York (2 points dropped and 63 names). 

Here are the answers: 

1. Operatic Deaths 

(a) Iris dies in a sewer; John the Baptist’s cistern does not count 

(b) Hagen, Lisa in The Queen of Spades (in some scores a canal, but 
properly a river), Katya Kabanova, Walter in Loreley, and Sali 
and Vreli in A Village Romeo and Juliet all die in rivers. 
Ophelia’s brook was just allowable 

(c) Fenella (Masaniello), Maliella (The Jewels of the Madonna) and 
Iseult in Rutland Boughton’s Queen of Cornwall die in the sea 

(d) Snegurochka, the Snow Maiden, dies by melting 

(e) Miss Diana Gordon pointed out that Eléazar and Rachel (in La 
Juive) die, according to the score, in a cauldron of ‘eau bouillant’; 
but all competitors followed our mistake in filling the cauldron 
with boiling oil 

(f) Antonia (The Tales of Hoffman) sang herself to death 

(g) Samson died bringing the house down; so did John of Leyden (Le 
Prophéte) 

(h) Avito and Manfredo both die by kissing the (poisoned) lips of Fiora 
(L’Aimore dei Tre Re); the Prince, by kissing the lips of Rusalka 
(Dvorak) 

(i) Lakmé dies by eating a datura flower 

(j) Selika (L’A fricaine) dies by smelling a manchineel flower 

(k) Adriana Lecouvreur dies by smelling a bunch of (poisoned) violets. 


2. ‘Trouser Roles’ 

(a) Hansel liked rice pudding 

(b) Silla (in Palestrina) liked modern music; and Octavian, in his 
character as Mariandel, certainly expressed admiration for some 
music composed by Dr Richard Strauss in the last act of Der 
Rosenkavalier 

(c) Prince Orlofsky was easily bored 

(d) Octavian was asked to be good; the child in L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges was asked whether he had been good, and advised to 
work—which is not quite the same thing 

(e) The Composer in Ariadne auf Naxos promised to be good, and so 
did Isolier in Le Comte Ory 

(f) Oscar (Ballo in Maschera) expressed a wish to have his hand read 

(g) Siebel had his hand read by Mephistophélés 


3. Food and Drink 


(a) The Mother offers soup to Louise and the Father; and Fra Melitone 
(Forza del Destino) to the poor 

(b) Pinkerton offers milk-punch to Sharpless 

(c) Schaunard brings Bordeaux to the other Bohemians; they offer it 
to Benoit, and Rodolfo later offers some to Mimi. Dr Dulcamara 
offers Bordeaux to Nemorino though he calls it /'elisir d'amore 
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(d) Scarpia offers a sip of Spanish wine to Tosca; and presumably it 
was a sip of the local wine which Rocco offered to Florestan 

(e) Ford offers a demijohn of Cyprus to Sir John Falstaff; and perhaps 
one ot the bottles of Cyprus wine offered by Pedrillo to Osmin 
was a demijohn 

(f) Mandryka offers a glass of water to Arabella, and vice versa; 
Musetta offers one to the dying Mimi, and Annina to the dying 
Violetta 

(g) Leonore offers to Florestan a piece of bread that she has been 
carrying about for two days; the King’s Son (K@énigskinder) gives 
stale (and poisonous) bread to the Goosegirl. 

(h) Coffee, chocolate, sherbet and sweetmeats were offered by Don 
Giovanni and Leoprello to the rustic guests 


4. (a) Faust, (b) Lucia di Lammermoor, (c) Tannhduser 


5. History 
(a) Louis VI of France appears in Euryanthe 
(b) Napoleon in Kodaly’s Hdry Janos and Giordano’s Mme Sans-Géne 
(c) Pope Pius IV in Palestrina 
(d) Charlemagne in Oberon 
(f) St Peter in Nogués’s Quo Vadis and Pfitzner’s Christelflein 
(g) Seneca in L’Incoronazione di Poppea 
6. Absent Friends 
(a) and (b) Tristan and Isolde are mentioned in Die Meistersinger and 
in L’Elisir d amore 
(c) The Feldmarschallin announces her intention of visiting her Uncle 
Greifenklau 
(d) Palmieri is mentioned by Scarpia and Spoletta 
(e) Elektra calls on Agamemnon; and her sister Iphigenia (in Tauris) 
mentions him 
(f) Hagen tells the vassals in Gérterdémmerung to sacrifice sheep to 
Fricka 
(g) Eva remarks on Walther’s resemblance to Diirer’s painting of David 


7. Operatic Families 

(a) Despite the misprint that occurred in the question, two brothers and 
a sister, who were tenor, bass and baritone—it should of course 
been soprano; virtually every competitor gave the answer Jean, 
Eduard and Josephine de Reszke 

(b) Father and daughters who were or are tenor and soprano include: 
Manuel Garcia and Maria Malibran. Ferruccio and Dusolina 
Giannini, Leo and Margarete Slezak and Beniamino and Rina 
Gigli 

(c) Two sisters who were soprano and mezzo include Malibran and 
Pauline Viardot, Rosa and Carmella Ponselle, Sofia and Giulia 
Ravogli and Luisa and Susan Pyne. 

(d) Husband wife who were tenor and mezzo, include Zenatello and 
Maria Gay, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana and Margaret Matzenauer, 
Eugene Conley and Winifred Heidt, and Ferruccio Tagliavini 
and Pia Tassinari (after her voice change) 

(e) Husband wife tenor and soprano are many; they include Mario and 
Grisi, Nicolini and Patti, Roberto Stagno and Gemma Bellincioni, 
Karl Erb and Maria Ivogun, Maurice D’Oisley and Rosina 
Buckman, André Burdino and Elen Dosia, Ludwig and Malvani 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Francesco Albanese and Onelia Fineschi, 
Enzo de Muro Lomanto and Toti Dal Monte, Juan Oncina and 
Tatiana Menotti, Léopold Simcneau and Pierette Alarie, Lucien 
Muratore and Lina Cavalieri, Murray Dickie and Maureen 
Springer. 
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(f) Husband wife baritone and mezzo 


Rosa_ Raisa, 


Baklanoff and Lydia Lipkowska, 





Emila Schipper and 
Maria Olczewska, Dinh Gilly and Edith Furmedge, Hans Braun 
and Dagmar Herrmann. 

(g) Husband and wife baritone and soprano: 


include : 


Giacomo Rimini and 


Emilio De Gorgoza and Emma Eames, George 


Giuseppe Danise and Bidau 


Sayao, Roger Bourdin and Geori Boué, Sesto Bruscantini and 
Sena Jurinac, Ferdinand Frantz and Helena Braun and Alexander 
Welitsch and Inge Borkh. 


(h) Two pairs of sisters both sopranos: 
Anny and Hilde Konnetzni, 


and Giuditta Grisi, 


Luisa and Eva Tetrazzini, 


Lotte and Leonie Rysanek, Giulia 
Adelina and Carlotta Patti, Lilli and Marie 


Lehmann, Aloysia Lange and Josefa Hofer (née Weber), Emma 
Juch and Amanda Fabbris. 


With the help of competitors we have discovered no fewer than 90 hidden 


names. We list each surname once only, 


omitting alternatives: e.g. just 


Cecil ARDEN, and not also Ruth Jost Arden, Evelyn Arden and Josef 
Arden as well. Competitors only scored one point for each different sur- 


name they found. 


Maria ADANI 

Leon NIEI 

(tenor Opera-Comique from 1924) 
Frederick SHARP 
Avon LONG 

Nell RANKIN 

Roxy KING 

(see Bauer) 

Carlo BUTI 

Mario PETRI 

Lucy CALI 

Maria Meneghini CALLAS 
Peter PEARS 

Luigi FORT 

John FORD 

Alfred ORDA 

Erina VALLI 

Wilma LIPP 

Juliet LIPPE 

(Covent Garden 1931) 
Thomas ROUND 
Gino PENNO 

Cecilia NONO 
(Sadler's Wells 1930s) 
Genoveffa SENS 
(Name under which Gina Cigna 
sang at the Scala, 1926-7) 
Giuseppe MODESTI 
Emmy DE STINN 
Medea MEV (Figner) 
Dorothy DOW 

Alma GLUCK 
Marinella MELI 
Giannina RUS 
Francesco MERLI 
Nellie MELBA (Reversed) 
Theo ADAM 

Donald DAME 
Rosetta NOLI 

Doris DOE 
(Metropolitan 1931-47) 
Alda NONI 

Afro POLI 

Emma CALVE 

Fritz SOOT 

Annelies KUPPER 
Ser. MIRA 
(Metropolitan 1890s) 
Gerhard UNGER 
Geraldine FARRAR 
Raphael ARIE 

Raoul JOBIN 

Kate COVE 
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Mary GARDEN 

Cecil ARDEN 

Nicolai GEDDA 
Dermot TROY 

Maria ROY 

Gita ALPAR 

Frances ALDA 

Lily PONS 

Marie SASS 

(Paris 1860-70) 

Aldo MEVI 

Ernest FRANK 

Paul FRANKE 

Frieda HEMPEI 
Margaret SHERIDAN 
Lucine AMARA 

Helen MARA 

(Savage Opera Company 1906) 
Carmen MELIS 

Barbara HOWITT 
Josef WITT 

Luisa TOSI 

(Boston Opera Company) 
Amy LOUIS 
(Henschel’s second wife) 
Emma EAMES 

Mr. GOOD 

(Drury Lane 1860) 
Elsie MORRISON 
Fernando CORENA 
Minnie NAST 

Robert CARR 

Suzanne DANCO 
David WARD 

Avuko ITO 

Gapanese ane active in Italy) 
Joan CROSS 

Bernard ROSS 
(B.N.O.C.) 

Sigrid ONEGIN 

Hans HOTTER 

George LONDON 
Renata TEBALDI 

Jenny LIND 

Margherita MAS 

Ser. MASCOTTI 
(Metropolitan 1884-5) 
Norman SCOTT 
Antonio SCOTTI 
Alessandro BONCI 
Percival ALLEN (Reversed) 
Adelina PATTI (Reserved) 
Florence EASTON 


The Season at the Scala, Milan 


The new season at La Scala offered two structural novelties: the new 
foyer, and the opening of the Piccola Scala. The new foyer was opened on 
December 7, the feast-day of S. Ambrogio, patron saint of Milan. The elegant 
public appreciated the practical advantages of the new entrance, more spacious 
than the old one, and the elegant architecture of the salon which, taking over 
ornamental motifs from the auditorium, is in fine harmony with it and far 
more worthy of it than the narrow, ugly little rooms which used to give access 
to the stalls and boxes. An equally happy inspiration was to open, beside the 
big theatre, a little one (600 seats) for special performances. The Piccola 
Scala, whose auditorium (with raked floor and four rows of boxes on the back 
wall) is more successful than its foyer (filled with precious marbles, and rather 
ees cat is _ destined to be the home for old operas, and for very 





intimate setting, the pln nthe ll are destined for a more po tn 
public than that which fills the big house. In time the repertory will work 
itself out; this first season must be considered as largely experimental. 

The Scala season opened with Norma, scrupulously conducted by 
Antonino Votto, with Maria Meneghini Callas, who repeated her powerful 
performance with the same success, Giulietta Simionato, singing in fine style, 
and Mario del Monaco, incisive and ringing.’ Salvatore Fiume’s new scenery, 
although picturesque, seemed to carry Cretan-Minoan overtones rather than 
Nordic ones. Margherita Wallmann’s production was a little static, but 
grandly spectacular. A few days later (December 10) the first of the Scaliger 
Mozart performances was given, The Magic Flute, superbly conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan, produced by him too, and with settings by Emil 
Preetorius. The balance of voices was uneven, with some unpleasant dis- 
equilibrium between the excellent Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Pamina), Graziella 
Sciutti (Papagena) and Giuseppe Taddei (Papageno), and the satisfactory 
Erika K6th (Queen of the Night), and Nicolai Gedda (Tamino). The next new 
production was a ballet, Prokofiev's Cinderella, with choreography by Alfred 
Rodrigues and décors by André Beaurepaire. The year ended with a new 
production of Simon Boccanegra, in which Nicola Benois’s sets were grandly 
effective if a little heavy and old-fashioned. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli was 
the ardent conductor; the singing was respectable, with Aldo Protti (Boccan- 
egra), Cesare Siepi (Fiesco) and Anna Maria Rovere (Maria). 

January brought the first Italian performance of Walton’s Troilus and 
Cressida, sympathetically received by the public and the critics, thanks to the 
exquisite conducting Nino Sanzogno and the good intentions of the singers: 
Dorothy Dow (Cressida), David Poleri (Troilus), Italo Tajo (Calkas) and 
Antonio Pirino (Pandarus). There followed a revival of last season’s Traviata 
in the superb production by Luchino Visconti, once more conducted by Carlo 
Maria Giulini and sung by Maria Callas (Violetta) and Ettore Bastianini 
(Germont), but with the young tenor Gianni Raimondi replacing Di Stefano 
as Alfredo; he has a fine voice, but was not at his ease. January closed with 
Boris Godunov in the original Mussorgsky version, directed with loving care 
by Antonino Votto and sung by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Boris, excellent, though 
just a little scanty of voice), Oralia Dominguez (Marina), Gino Penno 
(Dimitri), Giuseppe Modesti, Marco Stefanoni and Lucia Danieli. The sets 
were by Nicola Benois, and the picturesque production by Tatiana Pavlova. 

The Piccola Scala opened with /] Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa), con- 
ducted by Nino Sanzogno and sung by Graziella Sciutti, Giulietta Simionato, 
Eugenia Ratti, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli and Franco Calabrese. The per- 
formers were good, but the novelty of the house led to some lack of balance 
between orchestral and vocal forces; Giorgio Strehler’s production was 
admirable. On January 27 Guido Cantelli made his début as an opera con- 
ductor with Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte. The vocal disposition was well balanced: 
Schwarzkopf and Nan Merriman, Sciutti, Alva and Panerai, and Calabrese. 
But the production was not firm enough; Guido Cantelli assumed this task as 
well, and did not sufficiently animate the spectacle. Claudio Sartori 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 








Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
Feb. Gaumont, Cardiff — De Mountfort Hall, 
Leicester 
27 Tannhauser Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
28 Carmen ——_ tor yy Bohéme 
iders to a Hoffmann 
29 Tannhauser Hugh the Drover 
March 
1 Bartered Bride School for Fathers Rigoletto 
2 Butterfly Riders Hugh Barber of Seville 
3 (m) Bartered Bride — Bohéme 
3 (e) Carmen Traviata Trovatore 
March Royal, Birmingham Royal, Norwich 
5 Carmen —— Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
6 Bartered Bride Don Giovann: Barber of Seville 
: a Traviata | Giovanni 
Butte: Riders and igoletto 
9 Tannhauser School for ~ = Manon Lescaut 
10 (m) Bartered Bride — Bohéme 
10 (e) Carmen Magic Flute Trovatore 
March Gaumont, Preston 
12 Figaro —_ Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
13 Walkire School for Fathers Rigoletto 
14 Figaro Tosca Manon Lescaut 
15 Troilus Don Giovanni Barber ef Seville 
16 Walkdre Boheme Hoffmann 
17 (m) Butrerfly — Bolisme 
17 (e) Carmen Tosa Faust 
March Empire, Liverpool Opera House, Belfast 
19 Walkire Cavalleria and Pagliacci 
20 Figaro Magic Flute Rigoletto 
21 Butte Bohéme Manon Lescaut 
22 Walkire Faust Barber of Seville 
23 rmen Riders and Hugh Hoffmann 
24 (m) Butterfly — 
24 (e) Carmen Traviata Trovatore 
March 
26 T Tosca Faust 
27 Troilus Butterfly (revival) Barber of Seville 
28 (m) — —— Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
28 (e) Figaro Onegin Don Giovanni 
29 Bartered Bride Boheme Boheme 
30 Tannhauser — Tannhauser 
31 (m) Bartered Bride — oe 
31 (e) Carmen Butterfly Rigoletto 














PALACE THEATRE, LONDON. La Finta Semplice. March 12-17. 

ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LONDON. The Threepenny Opera. 

RUDOLF STEINER THEATRE, LONDON. Children’s Opera Group. March 3, at 2.30. 
rogramme includes Hindemith's Let’s Build a Town. 

ROCHDALE INTIMATE OPERA GROUP. Pioneer Hall. Der Freischiitz. March 5-10. 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, March 4; L.S.O. with Raoul Jobin, 
conductor Barbirolli, March 18; Joan Hammond with R.P.O. conductor Stanford 
Robinson, March 24; Verdi Requiem, L.S.O. Sylvia Fisher, Constance Shacklock, 
Richard Lewis, Scott Joynt. Barbirolli, March 29. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR MARCH 


1 The School for Fathers (1! Quattro Rusteghi). from Sadler's Wells. English libretto, 
Weinberger, 33 Crawford St, W.1. 3s. 

4 The Taming of the Shrew (Goetz), Munich recording 

8 Faust, Metropolitan recording. French/English libretto, EMI, 8 Gt Castile St, W.1. 4s 6d. 

, He Clemenza di Tito, studio performances 

8 ie a Naxos, on gramophone records. Libretto, Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent St. 

Ce. a 
§ \ the Tsar’s Bride (Rimsky-Korsakov), studio performances 
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ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
RICHARD LEWIS 


with MONICA SINCLAIR, GEOFFREY WALLS, 
JOHN HAUXVELL, LEWIS THOMAS 
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FULL DRAMATIC 
The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 








Principals 
JOAN CROSS, CBR. : ANNE WOOD Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Staff Music and Acting Ensemble 


Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman ae ons 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Opera Rehearsal 
Gladys Parr. Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from: 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 




















SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed 
to ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of 
their being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together 
with remittance of 35s. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one 
year) $5.00 post free. France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with 
which subscription is to begin. (Subscription without Index 33s. 6d.) 


BACK NUMBERS—AI! back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and Vol. 
2, No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 
2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual index 35s. 
(or 33s. 6d. without index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies 
are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled 
volume lies flat at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.”’ 




















Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings = — 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 























SALON DE BEAUTE ET COIFFURE 


Stuart 


(KENSINGTON) Lip. 





Mrs. J. Hayden Specialises in Wax 
Depilatory and is available by appointment 








55 Kensington Church Street, W.8. 23 Western 0029 
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CiTY OPERA CLUB 
presents 


TITUS 


LA CLEMENZA DI TITO 
MOZART 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
Commercial Street, London, €.1 
APRIL 18th—2!1st. 


Full details from Mrs. Dempster, 7 Ravenna Road, $.W.15 (Putney 1418) 











Elizabeth Puritz 
who is Elisabeth Schumann’s daughter- 
in-law, became her pupil after many 
years of a fruitless quest for the 

secret of correct voice production. 

In her book she reveals the startling 
simplicity and ease of correct 

singing : 


THE TEACHING OF ELISABETH SCHUMANN 


is a comprehensive analysis of the 

art of singing as taught and practised 

by Elisabeth Schumann. The fundamental 
rules of technique are explained simply 
and clearly, from an intuitive rather 

than a purely anatomical point of view. 
This book is, too, a memoir of a 
consummate artist and a woman of great 
charm. I/llustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Methuen 








= PEPPINO LEONI’S = 


| 

— QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
’ of whose personal attention you are assured Dinners only 
APPRECIATIONS | 

| 


I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 


“Leoni! 
Restaurant.”"—Evelyn Laye | 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.’’—Alice Delysia. 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 | 
There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino), 26 East 63rd St. 
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L/P THE 
RECORD 
LIBRARY 


L/P THE 
RECORD 
LIBRARY 





OFFERS 
The 
Perfect way 
to build up 
a first rate 
private 
collection 
of the LPs 
YOU 
like best. 


REMEMBER ! 


It costs as little 
as | /- (approx. ) 
per week each 
L/P borrowed. 


@ Return of Post 
Changing Service 


@ Special arrange- 
ments for mem- 
bers interested 
in new issues. 


@ Our completely 
com prehensive 
catalogue is cur- 
rently extended 

| to include vir- 





tually every re- 
commended L/® 
issued. 


For full details 
send S.A.E. (I}d) 


to :— 


AND 
A chance of 
hearing some 
of the many 
delightful 
records of 
lesser known 
music — 
Treasure 
Trove indeed 


AND... 


@ We can supply 
a brand new 
(guaranteed un- 
layed) factory 
resh copy of 
any available 
L/P to order. 
With each pur- 
chase .. = 
POST PR EE 
change of 
Library records. 

@ Many of the LIB- 
RARY COPIES 
are themselves 
marked down for 
sale at most rea- 
sonable second- 
hand prices. 
(Surely the ideal 
way to buy a 
“used record 
is to hear it 
first!) 


For full details 
send S.A.E. (iid) 


to:— 
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Buildings, Fetter Lane, 


SQUIRES GATE 
STATION 
APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, 
LANCASHIRE 





OPERA NEWS 


Published by 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the 
United States 

welcomes new subscribers 

who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 

by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 


Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 














The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 


OPERA NEWS 


.. + pictures of operas in action 
. interviews with the stars 
... articles by distinguished 
authorities 
. . . behind-the-scene 
glimpses of opera life 
. Up-to-the-minute 
recording news 





Widen your operatic know- 
ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 


OPERA NEWS 
(not affiliated with OPERA) 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 


London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. . where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 
No lists. Callers only. 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78's. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace and Saviile Theatres 
ASTRA HOUSE 

121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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Recording 


magnificent 


voice 
magnificently 


Miss Hammond is a 

perfectionist: regarded as 

Britain’s leading soprano, her 
repertoire comprises twenty-two operas. While this might be con- 
sidered by most to be sufficient an accomplishment, she is also 
proficient in many languages, believing that a perfect performance 
requires a real knowledge of the tongue in which it was written. 


That Miss Hammond should use and 
endorse a Grundig Tape Recorder 
implies a standard of performance that, 
like Miss Hammond’s voice, is as near 
perfect as skill and patience can make it. 


_GRUNDIG 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS 
IN THE WORLD 
See your nearest Grundig dealer for full details Price 70 GNS. 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


Dept. O. 39-41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: COVent Garden 2995 Attractive H.P. terms available 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


less microphone 
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